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ATTENTION, WOMEN! 





Cluster of curl puffs made 
of finest quality ringlet hair. 
Bffective hair dressings are 
readily arranged with one 
of these clusters. 


Price, $2.25 a set. 





One of the Effects Secured with the Cluster of Curls} 
A Tri-ad Switch 





Let Us Improve Your Looks 


We manufacture Switches, Puffa, Curls, Braids, Bangs, Trans- 
formations, Pompadors—in fact, Everything in the Line of Hair Goods. 
Also, Hair Nets and Hair Dressers Tools. 

° Switches, AAA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 18 in, $4.50 
Switches, AA Quality, Genuine Human hair, 18 in. $2.50 
Switches, A Quality, Genuine Creole Hair, 18 in. $1.50 

These switches are regular three-stem with eacn stem detachable, 
so that they can be used separately, and each switch used singly on 
different parts of the head, and thereby enable you to dress your hair 
in any of the prevailing modes. 


PUFFS per set 
Set of 27 beautiful Puffs made of AAA Quality Ringlet Hair @ $2.25 
Set of 19 beautiful Puffs made of AA Quality Ringlet Hair @ $1.50 
We match perfectly all kinds and qualities of hair. 
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Switches made of finest 
quality Creole hair. Prices 
according to length, 18 
inches, $1.50. 





Address All Correspondence to 


The Winona Hair Emporium 


5011 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Hil. 
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Clairvoyants, Fortune-tellers, Saloons, Intoxicating Liquors, Get-Rich-Quick Oil Wells or Mining Stocks, Buffet Flats, or Pictures 
ridiculing Colored People. 
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AFTER GRADUATION, WHAT? 


HOUSANDS of diplomas will be presented this month to 
graduates of various schools and colleges all over this 
country. No small percentage of these are members of 

the race; for the Colored student is keeping pace with his fairer 
brothers and sisters in every line. To the average graduate, 
whether from grammer school, high school, college or univer- 
sity, Commencement Day is the red letter day in his career—a 
day never to be forgotten—it is a day when he feels that he is 
capable of going forth to conquer the world. Diploma in hand, 
he looks down on the earth from his superior height. He smiles 
with toleration. He sees a struggling humanity battling with 
world-old problems, problems that to him seem so easy of solu- 
tion, and he wonders why the rest of the world is so stupid. To 
him the problem of making the whole world right is easy—as 
easy as the cutting of the Gordian knot. Not a bit of trouble. 


E looks over the vast audience and he sees Prof. Jones, his 

next-door neighbor. Again that tolerant smile spreads 
over his countenance. He wonders how a man can possibly get 
into the rut as the Professor did, and stay there. “There he is,” 
he thinks, “working for a small wage. I can do better than 
that—especially after twenty-five years.” Just behind Prof. 
Jones he sees Miss Wilson, the tired, stooped, little seamstress, 
who is nearly bent double with age and hard work; he sees the 
tired postman, who for more than twenty years has dragged 
wearily along with his heavy sack of mail; and he sees hundreds 
of others, who, in spite of many, many years of hard work are 
not much better off financially than they were at commence- 
ment. He smiles with patient pity. He is confident that he can 
do better than that. “Douglass,” he says to himself, “Douglass 
came from the very depths, and so did Lincoln.” And again 
he smiles and paints for himself a rosy 
future. 


B after graduation what? How 
will the black student go about 
making those rosy dreams of the future 
a reality? The white student, with a 
determination to win, can be a success 
commercially with very little effort. If 
he gives any evidence of good mettle he 
is sure to find someone ready and wil- 
ling to give him a lift. The Colored lilove 
graduate won’t find his road so smooth. 
He won’t find so many doors open to 
him, either. Unless his determination 
is strong, he can’t hope to succeed. His 
battle is a hard one to fight, and there 
are many obstacles in his path. If he 
wisely clings to his Commencement Day 
determination to win, if he grasps eag- 
erly at every opportunity offered him; amagees 
if he is prepared to take up any line of 
work offered him, and puts forth always 
his best efforts; if he remembers that wectar 
the requisition of money, though very 
necessary, is not greater than true 
worth, is not greater than race loyalty, 
that money cannot buy happiness, then 
will success come to him—and through him to all his race. 
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THE MAKING OF A GREAT MAGAZINE 


E want to congratulate each and every one of our 

V \ readers because of the wonderful pride evinced by 

your spirit of determination to take us at our word. 

The great rally to our call has brought so many new names 

to our mailing list. You seem to say by your actions in sending 

in such an avalanche of one dollar subscriptions that a great 

Race Magazine is in the making; that you purpose to have a 

hand in the success of your enterprise, and that when all is said 
and done that you can say truthfully, “We did it.” 

Our office force is crying for more help. Why? Because 
our readers are helping to make the magazine grow. And it is 
growing by leaps and bounds. Every now and then, when a 
key note to race development, and race promotion is sounded, 
our good heart is vibrant to the glorious message in our pages. 





E have no association behind us,—we have to tug, pull 
and push. We have to go to enormous expense to 
employ eminent writers to bring to your door the glad news of 
our status as a people. So when we find that you approve, and 
show your appreciation by responding to our appeal for sub- 
scriptions, it gives us real joy and it stimulates in us a deep 
rooted interest to give you the greatest magazine for the month 
ever attempted by our people in America. 

Prof. Richard B. Greener, perhaps the most noted diplomat 
of our race, secretary to the Grant Monument Fund, and whose 
design was selected from more than one hundred designs offered, 
has the following to say: “Your Half-Century Magazine out- 
strips anything published by the race, and it ought to.” 


ORDS of gold falling from a philosopher’s lips, almost 

stunned us. But it gave us fresh courage, and renewed §% 
our vigor in the far-reaching effort 
made by the race to try to do really 
worthy things. 

Remember, readers, that it is tak- 
ing a great deal of money to carry out 
our notion of a Monthly Race Maga- 
zine, and we want you to join our honor 
roll. Send in your subscription of $1.00 
and watch us grow. 


NEXT MONTH 


"' July issue of the Half-Century 
| will be patriotic from cover to 
cover. Of course, The Half-Century is 
always patriotic, but the July number 
will make slackers of all kinds feel like 
Tom Thumb’s smaller brother. You { 
know how small and miserly you felt 
when you saw everybody else wearing a 
Liberty Button except you, don’t you? 
And you know how you went home and 
thought about it, and the more you 
thought the more miserly you felt, and 
how you finally realized you could help 
and you really ought to help, and then 
you fairly ran into the first Liberty 
Bond Booth you saw and subscribed and 
came out with your chest all “poked 
out.” Well, if you are a slacker of any 
kind, don’t read the July number. 
But if you are a true, loyal American, don’t miss it. 


Copyright, 1918, by The Half-Century 
Co., Inc. All rights reserved. Member 
National Negro Press Ags’n. 

















OBERT HOLTON, embryo poet and writer, 
stood on a corner of the busiest street of his 
home city and amused himself by watching 


the passers-by. He was twenty, good look- 
ing and had just finished from college. When he had 
come marching home with his diploma his father had 
hoped that he would take an active interest in the 
prosperous cafe that had been the means of sending 
him to school. Being fonder of eating a good meal 
than he was of the mechanics of preparing and serv- 
ing one, he had disappointed his father and had busied 
himself with planning a tour of the country. 


The proposed trip was tabooed by Mrs. Holton who 
had a mother’s dislike to see her only child go gala- 
vanting around. This notwithstanding the fact that 
he was twenty and at college had been considered the 
best quarterback on the ’varsity, the best boxer in his 
class and one of the fastest track men on the campus. 

It seemed, as his father remarked that Robert 
could interest himself in anything except the cafe. 
He said so because no sooner had he given up the tour 
than he had secured a position on the staff of the 
“Bugle” a kind of a free-lance news gatherer. The 
“Bugle” was one of the best Negro weeklies in the 
state. In addition to reporting Robert had a column 
of his own, in each issue, that was a mixture of 
verse, essays and epigrams. Many of the subscribers 
bought the paper solely on account of his “Observa- 
tions.” The editor of the column gathered most of his 
material as he went through the streets but he was 
not working as he watched the hurrying crowds this 
time. Of course he was in a sub-conscious way for 
as his eyes followed a fat, bundle-laden washerwoman 
he drew mental pictures of her home life, children and 
soon. Observing her progress he began to hum under 
his breath, “Waddle along, just waddle along.” She 
waddled to the corner and out of sight, but before he 
could turn his eyes in another direction there came 
around the corner what he instantly put down as the 
very prettiest Negro girl he had ever laid eyes on. 


ER face was not quite oval in contour—a fact 

that seemed to lend it added charm. Her eyes 
were large, lustrous and as black as could be. There 
are eyebrows and eyebrows but Holton thought he had 
never seen a pair whose curve suited a face so per- 
fectly as this pair suited the girl’s. In this matter 
they scarcely outdid her lashes. Long lashes they 
were that curved upward at the ends. One contrary 
wisp of hair, that was quite as black as her eyes, had 
escaped from under the smart little hat that just 
matched in color, the natty-looking blue coat suit that 
she was wearing. 


The girl and her escort, a nice appearing caap, 
whom I have neglected to mention before now, came 
on slowly toward Holton who so far forgot himself 
as to stare. He was not the only one to notice the 
girl. That is in general, but in particular she was 
noticed by a drunken Mexican chauffeur. With his 
cap set rakishly on his head and humming a maudlin 
song he was staggering in her direction. When he 
reached the pair he mumbled a word or so to the girl. 
Evidently she did not hear for she turned toward 
a@ jeweler’s window and became engrossed in the dis- 
play, 

What happened next made Holton think he was 
watching a screen drama. Whatever it was that the 
Mexican said made the girl’s escort flush. He took 
one swift glance at his companion, hesitated a mo- 
ment then walked rapidly after the man. Near the 
corner he caught up with him, snatched him around 
and struck him squarely betwen the eyes. At the 
same time a big policeman rounded the corner, sur- 
reptitiously wiped his lips with the back of his hand. 
He saw the blow and very zealously interferred, then 
hustled both of them around the corner and in the 
direction of the nearest station. 


LL this happened so quickly that the girl had not 
had time to miss her escort. Now she turned 
to where he should have been and a little frown of 
perplexity gathered between her eyes. Obeying a sud- 
den and very strong impulse Holton approached her, 
lifted his hat and spoke to her. 
“Can I be of service to you?” The girl’s puzzled 
state was robbed of whatever suspicion it had by his 
clear eyes. Deceit and trickery no matter how small 
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will show in the eyes—and Holton’s were not that 
kind. 

“Yes,” she said and he found himself liking her 
voice as much as he did the few freckles that a close 
inspection revealed on her face, “if you can tell me 
what has become of my cousin.” Holton duly “re- 
ported” the happenings of the last few minutes and 
assured her that nothing more serious than a fine 
would be imposed on her cousin. Somehow he took a 
very great deal of satisfaction in knowing that the 
fellow was a cousin. 

“But it’s such a bother when he was showing me 
the sights. I do wish that Ralph was not so hot- 
headed.” 

“Oh, you will have lots of time to see the sights, 
they will be here the year round.” This sally appear- 
ed to amuse her a bit. 

“Maybe so, but I will be elsewhere. Let me see,” 
she consulted a tiny wrist watch, “in eight hours I 
will be speeding away.” 

“In that case it is annoying” Robert began, “but 
in no wise hopeless. Now I am fairly well acquainted 
with this place, having been born here, and I want to 
apply for a job as guide.” He finished with a mixture 
of fear and boldness. A dubious light crept into her 
black eyes. Madam Grundy was not to be defied with- 
cut a protest. The editor of “Observations” was not 
slow to observe this. He felt in a pocket. 


|S byrne is my card and I refer you to anyone in 
town whom you know. Here is a telephone 
book and a phone handy, shall I help you across the 
street?” His frankness completely disarmed her. The 
dubious light in her eyes was replaced by one that had 
a trace of wickedness and fairly overflowed with fun. 

“No,” she declared, “we will make a game of it. 
You don’t know my name and I will not ask yours. 
To you I am simply a lady-in-distress and to me you 
are a knight-to-the-rescue. Since we will possibly 
never meet again we will just amuse ourselves by 
trampling on conventions.” 





THE MUSIC OF THE WOODS 
By Dr. M. A. Majors 


THINK aftimes in reverie I hear with mem- 
ory’s ear 
The orchestra of Nature playing, and it seems so 
near, 
The thousand winged 
night, 
In shady grove, or by the stream just after can- 
dle light. 


insects retired for the 


There’s harmony in the hum of birds and bugs 
and butterflies, 

And katydids just sing by note their lays up to 
the skies. 

The larks and whippoorwills join in while Mr. Owl 
sings bass, 

Till heaven seems to be down here, and such a 
lovely place! 


“T heartily endorse your sentiments, except the part 
that pertains to never meeting again. Surely fate 
would be unkind not to let our paths cross again.” 
That was going a little too fast for her. 

“Well let us leave it on the knees of the gods, while 
you show me your city.” 

“Very well.” Holton hailed a passing touring car 
that was doing duty as a taxi. The girl bounced up 
and down on the seat a few times as if enjoying the 
deep upholstery, Then they started. 

“How much nicer this is than a poky old trolly,” 
she said. 

“Are you font of fast riding?” inquired he. 

“Very; in fact I never walk when I can take a 
car and never do that when I can afford a taxi.” 





IN PURSUIT OF PEARL 
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“Ah,” said Holton as if filing the information away 
for future use. 
CHAPTER TWO 
HE first thing to claim the attention of the sight- 
seers was the city’s water purification plant. 
Then to a very famous cemetery they took their way 
with Robert doing duty nobly as a guide and point- 
ing out every important building and spot. 

When the Auditorium, the oldest house, the Sail- 
ors’ monument and the barracks had all come in for 
their share of interest the “guide” proposed lunch. 
The girl glanced at her watch. 

“Why it’s really late. I had no idea that time was 
flying so rapidly.” Her voice held such a sincere note 
that Holton knew that the tour had not bored her. 

“Quite a compliment for our little place. I will be- 
gin to believe that it is a real nice city directly,” he 
laughed. 

“It’s not one whit nicer than the people who live 
here.” 

“Goodness, I wonder if I may lay claim to one of 
the flowers in that bouquet.” The wards were given 
such a twist that the girl was forced to laugh too. Her 
laughter rippled forth like notes from a thrush. 

“Yes, if you are a bona-fide resident,” she told him 
when he had finished giving the chauffeur his orders. 

“I never before appreciated my good fortune in be- 
ing born here,” Robert exclaimed fervently while he 
watched the contrary wisp of hair as it waved to and 
fro in the breeze made by the car. 

“Oriole Cafe,” the man announced a short while 
later, as he skillfully brought the big automobile to a 
standstill close to the curb. 


HE Oriole was an excellent establishment and 

one frequented by only the very best element of 
Negroes. Located as it was in the business district 
the Colored business men found it a convenient place 
to have lunch. In the evening it was always crowded, 
especially after the theatres closed. At such times a 
string orchestra furnished the music and since there 
was ample floor space all who desired to do so could 
dance. The cafe was an object of pride to the race and 
a joy to the owner, whom I may as well mention was 
Robert’s father, Walter Holton. 

Probably Holton, the younger, had never felt be- 
fore the pride that he felt now in the attention of 
the head waiter. Never before had he felt so proud 
of the Oriole. It seemed to meet the girl’s approval 
too. 

“What a number of good things are listed on this 
menu; so many that I hardly know what to choose,” 
she complained prettily. 

“Whatever you do, be sure to have some chicken 
salad. The chef is famed for it you know,” her com- 
panion advised her seriously. 

“Thank you for the suggestion. I will be sure to 
try it,” she said mocking his tone. Holton said that 
he would be content with whatever she ordered so she 
took complete charge of the repast. Her taste was ex- 
cellent and the chosen dishes were a delight to both. 


HEY were dallying with the dessert and conver- 

sation had languished when a newsboy rushed in 
yelling in a loud tone that was mostly unintelligible, 
something about the capture of the bank robbers. 

“Poor fellows,” murmured the girl softly. 

“Why so much sympathy for them, don’t you think 
they should have known better in these modern 
times?” 

Maybe so, considering how very clever detectives 
are nowadays.” She glanced across the little table 
with a smile, “but still I do feel sorry for them.” 

“I did not mean on account of the sleuths, for we 
have yet to produce a real Sherlock Holmes. In fact 
to detect crime all one needs is a little reasoning. 
What do you think about it?” To save his life Hol- 
ton could not have told why he resented her praise of 
detectives. The truth of the matter was that he 
would have resented praise of anybody if it came from 
her—that is if the anybody were a man. 

“T have not he slightest doubt but that you are 
right. Men are naturally much better acquainted 
with such things than women. At all events you 
were right about the salad. Your knowledge of the 
menu leads me to suspect that you eat here quite 
often.” 

(Continued on page 11.) 
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June, 1918 


HE phenomenal success of Robert Ashton in 

Wall Street had attracted nation-wide atten- 

tion. Coming from no one knew where at the 

age of twenty-five with a firm determination 

to succeed, he had entered the office of Swift, McNeil 

and Chase, the bankers, as a clerk. When Mainlnd Oil 

had been forced down to almost nothing by a certain 

pool of manipulators he had invested, some might say 

he speculated, and overnight he found himself a mil- 

lionaire. That was the beginning of his success. Ten 

years after he had entered the employ of Swift, Mc- 

Neil and Chase he was rated as worth fifteen millions 

and was a power in the money markets of the coun- 
try. 

He was a solitary man; not from necessity, how- 
ever, for everybody delighted in his company and 
sought after him, He was more pursued by match- 
making mothers with marriageable daughters than 
any other batchelor in New York; but he gracefully 
eluded them and only went to banquets and other 
places where women congregated when business inter- 
ests made it necessary. People began to whisper that 
he was a man with a past and that some sort of a 
skeleton hung in his closet; but no one had ever been 
able to delve into that past or to expose that skeleton 
to the light. 


IS office force was a marvel of efficiency. A 

clerk who had worked in Ashton’s office and 
given satisfaction needed no better recommenda- 
tion as to his or her ability. His private stenographer 
was without doubt the best to be found anywhere. 
She had been in his employ about two years when she 
was suddenly taken ill and Ashton was forced to take 
ene of his stenographers from the outer office to fill 
her place. 

“Send in the very best stenographer you have out 
there,” he ordered Jones, his chief clerk on the morn- 
ing that Miss Jenkins sent word of her illness. 

Jones, without hesitation, sent in to him Estelle 
Richardson, a trim little woman who had in the short 
time she had been in the office proven her efficiency 
to his satisfaction. 
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Estelle was a most attractive girl, decidedly bru- 
nette, with large black eyes, and coarse, raven hair, 
inclined slightly to curl. She could scarcely believe 
her good fortune. To be Ashton’s private stenograph- 
er was a much coveted position, one which she had 
longed to have; but little hoped to secure. 


As has been said, Ashton never paid any attention 
to women. As for his women employee’s, they might 
as well have been machines so far as his observing 
them was concerned. 


For the ten years he had been in Wall Street women 
had seemed not to exist to him. For the five years 
that he had hired them in his own office he paid them 
no heed; but when Estelle, notebook in hand, stepped 
timidly into his private office, he became aware of the 
fact that one woman did exist, and she would always 
exist for him, and that she was a large-eyed, black 
haired little stenographer. 

For once in his life, Ashton lost his composure. He 
gazed into those large black eyes as one entranced. 
His heart leaped. He was in love and he knew it. 
Estelle, a little excited over her good fortune and 
greatly in awe of her employer, failed to notice his 
agitation, 

Ashton recovered himself quickly; but that day he 
went home early. 


HAT night in the solitude of his beautiful library 
he sat for hours thinking over the situation in 
which he found himself. Years ago he had decided 
that women should have no part in his life, and yet 
here he was falling in love with a woman who had 
been in his outer office for he knew not how long. He 


COLOR 


By William H. Scott 





“As he drove the car slowly along Lenox Avenue he 
saw Estelle turning into 135th Street.” 


had doubtless seen her many times without noticing 
her only to be stricken with love for her as she stood 
demurely en his threshold. He saw now the folly of 
the course he had taken. He saw now how impossible 
it was for a man to go through life without sooner or 
later falling a victim to the archer son of Venus. 
The path he had marked out for himself to pursue was 
bound sooner or later to lead to tragedy for him and 
perhaps for someone else. He had arrived at he crit- 
ical point and—well, there was nothing for him to do 
but suffer silently and endure the results of his folly 
as best he could. 


Love was not for him even to think of; so with a 
grim look upon his face he resolved to think no more 
of it. 

The next morning he greeted Estelle briefly though 
courteously, plunged into his work with perhaps a lit- 
tle more than his usual vim and dash. 

Days passed and weeks went by with every day and 
with every week Ashton realized more and more how 
utterly impossible it was for him to think no more 
of love when the object of his adoration was with him 
every hour of the day. He suffered terribly; but en- 
dured silently and grimly. 


HINGS might have gone on in this wise indefi- 

nitely had not one of those little things happened 
that often do happen and which change the trend of 
human lives and destinies. 


Estelle’ was coming out of the vault which opened. 
into Ashton’s private office and Ashton was entering. 
Both were hurrying. Just on the threshold Estelle 
tripped. She would have fallen had not Ashton caught 
her in his arms. Neither knew just what happened, 
nor how long he held her to his breast. When they 
came to themselves Ashton was holding her tightly to 
him, showering kisses upon her face while she lay 
passively in his embrace, her upturned face aglow 
with love. 

“Estelle, I love you,” Ashton was repeating over 
again. 

It was his voice that broke the spell, A look of 
terrified anguish blotted the brightness from the girl’s 
face. Her large eyes grew larger with fear. Violent- 
ly she tore herself from his embrace and before he 
was aware of what she was doing, she was free and 
rushing out of the office. 

She never came back; nor was Ashton able to find 
where she had gone. Nobody knew where she lived. 
Ashton spent almost every evening touring through 
New York and New Jersey hoping against hope to 
come across her. At last he he was rewarded. 


7; is a providence that guides the footsteps 
of men and that Providence led Ashton one beau- 
tiful summer’s evening into Harlem. As he drove the 
car slowly along Lenox Avenue he saw Estelle turn- 
ing into 135th Street. Slowly he followed her. She 





went into a store and he waited for her at the curb. 

When she came out she saw him. She seemed about 
to flee. “I’ve been looking for you a long time, Estel- 
le,” he said as he stepped up to her. 

She said nothing. She appeared panic stricken. 
Suddenly she smiled a wan little smile. 

“Well, now that you have found me what are you 
going to do with me?” she laughingly inquired. 

“Take you to your house. Come get in.” 

“We might as well have it over, I guess,” she mut- 
tered half to herself as she stepped into the car, 

She directed him to one of those handsome apart- 
ment houses that are the pride of the Colored people 
in Harlem and led the way to the apartment where 
she lived. 

Leaving him in the well appointed front room she 
left him, returning shortly accompanied by an elderly 
Colored woman of light complexion. 

“Mr. Ashton before you say anything I want you to 
meet my mother!” Estelle spoke slowly and distinct- 
ly; her voice full of dignity and pride. 

Ashton gasped. 

“Your mother!” he exclaimed. 


“Yes, my mother. Now Mr. Ashton, you see why I 
left so suddenly. I love you, but I am a Colored 
woman. You are a white man. There lies between 
you and me, not only wealth,—that can be bridged 
by love,—but the Color line which not even love dare 
step across. I went into your office as a white woman. 
I did not say I was white; but everybody who does 
not know me takes it for granted that I am white. 
I was a good stenographer and was given a chance in 
your private office. All would have been well but for 
the accident and when I realized that we loved each 
other, knowing we could never marry I fled. Now, Mr. 
Ashton, will you please go?” 


SHTOWN continued to stare. Slowly the grim look 

that had been on his face for months faded; the 
haunted expression left his eyes; he smiled. It was a 
wonderous smile. His face was transfigured. A sigh 
escaped him. He raised his eyes to Heaven and cried 
reverently, “Thank God!” 


“No, Estelle, I don’t think I'll go. You say you 
love me. I know I love you. I think I’ll stay.” 

“Please. Don’t you see that you are torturing me?” 

“You have told your story. Let me tell you mine. 
Fifteen years ago I applied for a position as elevator 
boy and was turned down because the man wanted a 
Colored boy. I then applied for a position as office 
boy in a broker’s office where they wanted a white 
boy. Five years I stayed there. I then went into the 
office of Swift, McNeil and Chase. I \became rich by a 
stroke of good fortune and went into the game on my 
own. I am now wealthy. Little things often change 
the whole trend of a man’s life. I am millionaire to- 
day because that janitor thought I was white.” 

“Tmpossible!” 

“Not more so than that you are Colored, I am 
white of skin; but according to the race classification 
of this country which inexoribly decrees that one drop 
of black blood puts the possessor on the dark side of 
the Color-line, I am black, even as you are black— 
though your skin and mine are white. Now will you 
marry me?” 

“I can hardly believe—” 

He held out his arms. 

“Come, love,” he murmured, “come.” 


Slowly she crept into them while off in the corner 
her mother wept silently. 


Time seemed to stand still as.there in each other’s 
arms they thanked God that they had both been born 
on the same side of the Color line. 
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UDDENLY his heart leaped! Was that a gleam 
of white among the shrubbery? It was. Steal- 
thily he crept toward the barrier fence, his 
heart beating loudly in his bosom. The ghost- 

like figure came nearer. It stood at arm’s length from 
him, just across the fence of fragrant blossoms. 
Benny feared to breathe lest he should frighten her. 
It was Aurora, the darling of his soul! 

The night was warm and heavily scented with 
the mingled odor from the flowers of both gardens. 
Aurora stopped close to the row of sweet peas, and 
burying her nose in the blossoms, she was visited by 
a memory of her first sight of Benny, stretched at 
full length under the great oak; and then only that 
evening of such delight and disillusionment, down 
under the hill by the spider’s cave that had once 
been their little house—the cave-house he had made 
for her in the days of their happy childhood. 

She wished with all her soul that their parents 
had not had that foolish quarrel. It would be a 
delight to go over the old places together; to travel 
again in those dear paths wherein their feet had so 
often trod. 


ITH sudden impetuosity—a sweet character- 

istic of her’s—she placed one little soft hand 
over her heart as if to quiet its too rapid beating. 
Benny Woolworth on the other side of the fence, 
could endure no more. His instinct told him that 
her thoughts were of him. 


“Aurora,” he whispered softly, like the sweet echo 
on a summer breeze. She heard and swift as a 
fawn, she darted back toward the house. Benny 
grew desperate. “Aurora!” he cried, “it is I— 
Benny!” He stretched out his arms across the blos- 
soms, all the time assuring her that it was no one 
to do her harm. 

“Oh, you frightened me so!” she said, coming to- 
ward him. 

“Did I Love—Aurora—pardon me! 
to do it! 


“Come closer, don’t be afraid. You see I cannot 
rest until I tell you what has happened to me—to 
us, I mean. Oh Aurora, I love you‘—I want you, I 
must have you for my wife! I cannot endure life 
without you! Success is nothing—fame is nothing— 
nothing without your love. These few hours with 
you have taught me what ideal womanhood is. You 
were right this evening when you said that I—that 
is—Worth hadn’t seen the ideal woman. He had not 
until he met you!—er—I mean to say that I am the 
author of those miserable stories which fail to depict 
the ideal woman.” 

“You!” she cried, “Oh Benny Woolworth—you! 
What a beast I’ve been!” 

“No, no, by far the grandest, the dearest woman 
on earth—the woman I must have for my wife, the 
woman for whom I’ve kept my manhood chaste and 
unplumbed until this hour!” His arms still stretched 
toward him across the barrier fence. All at once 
she ran forward, and he caught her in his arms and 
kissed her lips as he would never stop. It was their 
first kiss—the kiss which joined their souls in one 
long blissful union. Suddenly she drew herself from 
his arms. Her lovely face grew ashen, and she fell 
against the fence, her lips still quivering from the 
magic thrills of that kiss, her eyes very dark as she 
looked at him distraught, drunk on the bliss of the 
moment. 

The odor from the crushed blossoms was almost 
too sweet. Her childish impetuosity asserted itself 
again, and she held out both her arms toward him 
again, as if the world lay beyond that fence; but 
as swiftly she dropped them upon the fence and 
buried her face in them. A sob came up in her 
throat, that seemed to rend her body. He reached 
over, touching her with timid touches of despair; 
but she wept on, unheeding his anxious voice. 

Benny could no longer endure her sobbing. With 
one wild leap he cleared the fence and gathered her 
in his arms, demanding to know the cause of her 
troubles as his right. “Is it because of the old 
trouble between our parents?” he asked, seeing that 
she hesitated. She looked up smiling through her 
tears. ‘Oh it is ridiculous!” she cried—“yet very 
serious—more serious than you think—perhaps.” 
Benny’s heart rejoiced to know it was only that. 

“Leave the matter to me,” he said, “‘All’s Well 


I didn’t mean 


A SYNOPSIS OF THE PRECEDING 


INSTALLMENTS. 


IIK Woolworths and the Days were neighbors. but 


owing to a quarrel between Mrs. Woolworth's 
twelve-year-old son, Benny and Mrs. Day's ten- 
year-old daughter, Aurora, they were no longer friendly. 

Both families took great pride in their flower gardens 
and previous to the quarrel had vied in friendly fashion 
to see whe could grow the prettiest flowers. After 
the quarrel, however, Mrs. Day decides that she must 
do something extraordinary in the way of gardening. 
‘Therefore she plants sweet peas along the fence be- 
tween the two yards in such a manner that when they 
are fully grown they will form a “spite fence’ between 
the two yards Mrs. Woolsworth, not to be outdone 
plants more peas on her side of the fence. 

Seon after the quarrel Mrs. Woolworth's sister, a lady 
of considerable wealth. visits Bennys mother, and le- 
comes so impressed with the lad that she takes him 
home with her in order that he might have the advan- 
tages of city life and a college edueation. 

Mrs. Day, not to be outdone by her neighbor, per- 
sunades her brother to take ‘Aurora to live with him, In 
order that she, too, might have the best educational 
advantages, 

Fifteen years pass, and they are still unfriendly. 

Benny, who has become a famous author, comes home 
to spend the summer with his mother. She sur- 
rounds him with the wealthiest and most beautiful 
young people in the town, but they do not seem to 
impress him very favorably and he spends most of his 
time in solitude. 

Mrs. Day, jealous because of her neighbor's son has 
grown so handsome and because of his popularity with 
the “big’ folk of the town, sends for her own daughter. 
Aurora comes to spend a few weeks with her mother. 

Shortly after her arrival. ‘Aurora asks her mother 
concerning the Woolworths. - Her mother tells her 
that they still live next door, but the two families 
are still on unfriendly terms. Later the two young 
people renew friendship much to each mother’s con- 
sternation, Mrs. Woolworth writes an anonymous let- 
ter to Aurora telling her that her son would not marry 
a common girl—like Aurora. Aurora decided to cut 


her visit short and return to her uncle's, never to visit 
her mother’s house again as long as the Woolworth’s 
are living next door. 

Late that night, Benny Woolworth, restless and un- 
able to sleep, wanders in the garden in hopes of catch- 
ing a glimpse of Aurora. Towards midnight he decides 
that she must have retired for the night and turns to 
go into the house, when he catches a glimpse of some- 
thing white in the moonlicht. 


That Ends Well,’ 
trembled in his joy, 

Before he let her go, he drew her to the little 
seat over behind the lilacs, where they used to 
tumble and frolic when they were children. He told 
her of his secret hopes and ambitions, and she, feel- 
ing quite ashamed of her criticism of his great 
stories, tried hard to apologize. “That criticism is 
worth everything to me,” he assured her. 

Then they entered into their sweet love making. 
The darkness was dear to them. The heavens stud- 
ded with stars smiled upon them, and there was a 
thrill in the immense mystery of the universe, as 
their souls communed. At that hour of love those 
two beings composed of every chastity and innocence, 
were resplendent to each other in the darkness. The 
little garden seemed to them a sacred place. All 
the flowers opened about them and proffered them 
their insense; they too, opened their souls and poured 
them forth to the lovers; the lustrous, vigorous vege- 
tation trembled full of sap and intoxication and 
thrilled to hear their whispered words of love. Those 


whisperings were like the gentle cooing of the wood 
doves. 





you know,” he laughed, and 


oe one hour they sat together in the darkness, 
fascinating each other in the shadow, their hearts 
murmuring, whispering under the immense libra- 
tion of stars which filled the sky. In that happy 
hour the white soul of Benny dazzled the spotless 
soul of Aurora. It was that first embrace of two 
virginities in the ideal—a wonderful hour when 
ecstacy, not passion, reigned supreme. 

Benny was altogether charmed by Aurora’s voice. 
It was like a tender love song in his ears. Every- 
thing she said came from the tender instincts of her 
pure heart. Nobody knew how to say things so 
profoundly sweet as Aurora. Sweetness and depth 
characterized all her expressions. To Benny her 
whole person was artlessness, transparency, candor 
and raidance. “How very appropriate is her name,” 
thought Benny. To him this woman was a conde- 
scension of auroral light in womanly form. 

To Aurora, Benny was lord, king,—master of her 
soul. She worshiped him. 

Reluctantly they bade each other a sweet good- 
night. She went into her mother’s house to retire 
and dream of him; while he went to his room, not 
to sleep but to work gn his new novel in which woman 


should reign supreme. All was very still, and the 
sclitude was what the young author wanted most. 
He worked on till three o’clock—just coming dawn 
He possessed one of those constitutions that can do 
that sort of thing and take no harm from it. In- 
deed he worked best, and accomplished most in such 
spurts of vigorous, inspired concentration. When 


at last he did retire, it was to dream of Aurora, the 
queen of his soul. 


HE next day Aurora, fresh as the morning, 

went all about the house singing like a soft 
throated oriole. Her mother remarked: “You're 
awfully gay, Honey, on the morning you must leave 
your mother to her loneliness.” 

“But I’m not going, Mother darling,” and snatch- 
ing her mother about the waist, Aurora whirled her 
in a mad caper about the room. “Not—go-ing— 
what?” gasped her mother, all out of breath, 

“Not until Benny Woolworth bids me,” the young 
girl answered with the merriest twinkle in her eyes. 

Her mother stopped short and stared at her daugh- 
ter as if that young lady was suddenly bereft of her 
senses. “Benny Woolworth! What has he to do with 
it, pray?” 

“Everything! We are to be married: I go away 
when he goes—where he takes me; or stay with him 
over there—wherever he chooses to stay.” 

Without another word, poor Mrs. Day dropped 
into a chair. It was like seeing her daughter slain 
before her very eyes. Unable to endure more she 
buried her face in her hands and commenced to 
sob. Aurora flew to her. “There, there, Mother 
mine! Did I hurt you, Mumsie darling?” Perceiv- 
ing her mother’s real distress, her voice took a tone 
of deepest tenderness. “Mother, darling, I’m so 


sorry I hurt—don’t weep, mother, my sweet.” Then 
she said softly: 
“Our love is so very wonderful, Mother. I went 


into your perfect little garden: he was over there in 
his mother’s garden. He saw me, was thinking of 
me—was all the time loving me with all his splendid 
soul. He told me he loved me, and I—I woke to 
the fact that I loved him. I think I have Ioved 
Benny Woolworth all my life, Mother.” 

The mother raised her tear-stained face and stared 
at her daughter—a pitiless, merciless stare of cold 
contempt, before which Aurora shrank as if from a 
blow. “So this is what I brought you here for, is 
it?—to go traipsing about in my garden at midnight 
with worthless, lazy, idlesome dudes!” 

’“Mother!” The girl’s hands flew to her mother’s 
lips in order to stop the foolish words. Mrs. Day, 
in her anger, snatched the hand away. “You just 
as well let me have my say, girl. I’ve suffered 
enough at the hands of that woman and her son. 
In bringing you here, I’ve only cut off my nose to 
spite my face, it seems. But listen, Aurora Day, 


listen to me, you go away from here this morning— 
understand?” 


A veona stood up every inch of her queenly 
height, fixed her dark, beautiful eyes a full 
minute upon the woman who gave her birth. The 
flaming indignation which had sprung up at first, 
slowly changed to patient tolerance. Her mother 
must learn her lesson—must learn that a quarrel so 
groundless as that which had happened so long ago 
could not rob her of her happiness and crowning 
love of her life,—must learn that the daughter which 
she sheltered was no longer a child, but a woman, 
having a woman’s capabilities, a woman’s mind and 
desires. She turned and slowly left the room with- 
out a single word. Mrs. Day was baffled. She did 
not know her own daughter. She had not reckoned 
on Aurora’s intelligence in the mater. Almost at 
the same moment the same kind of drama was being 
carried on in the home of the Woolworths. 

Benny, inspite of having worked nearly all night, 
rose early. His mind was so filled with thoughts of 
Aurora that he could think of little else. To be alone 
with his thoughts, he strode out toward the sacred 
spot down in the woods where they had spent such a 
perfect half hour together the day before. He had 
not gone far before he heard the breakfast bell. 
“Now is a good time to tell Mother.” he said, as he 
retraced his steps. Somehow the task did not savor 


(Continued on page 11.) 
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8 FOR THE WAR-BRIDE’S TROUSSEAU 


2201—Plain tail- 
ored three-gore 
skirt with a 
wide panel front 
finished with an 
open pleat at 
side seam, trim- 
med with but- 
tons. Fastens at 
left side. Width 
around the bot- 
tom 2 yds. Made 
to measure. 


“War - Bride” 
hat (center). 
The veil is navy 
blue and it is 
relieved by the 
white Georgette 
about the face. 
From the Mor- 
gan Shop $7.50. 


UNE is a month of white frocks. There is a rea- 

son—graduations and weddings, and of course 
a frock of any other color for either occasion would 
be impossible. Graduation frocks, in the past few 
years, have been growing more and more simple. 
Many schools require the girls to make their own 
dresses under the guidance of a sewing teacher, the 
pattern for the costume being furnished by the 
school to insure uniformity. Usually such frocks 
are wholly without trimming and are not becoming 
to all. Other schools simply ask that the cost of the 
costume be reduced to a minimum. In the latter 
case the costume need be no less charming because 
the material used is inexpensive . There are so 
many pretty materials on the market that can be 
used,—voile, organdie, crepe of various kinds, net, 
batiste and even muslin. It does seem that since 
Commencement Day is one of the red letter days in 








a girls’ life that she should be permitted to look 
her daintiest and prettiest, in spite of the war and 
the high cost of everything. 

As for the bride, she occupies the center of the 
stage, and even though we are at war, she must 
have the best she can afford. And no matter what 
she sacrifices, she must cling tightly to elegance. 
Her dress may be long or short as she prefers, for 
designers are showing both styles, in either case the 
detachable train is used. 

For her street costumes there are many pretty 
things in cotton and silk shown, that are as service- 
able as they are inexpensive. There is a cotton 
foulard with a silky finish that would be splendid for 
a tub dress, especially in the darker colors. For 
a separate skirt there is Hawaiian cloth, a new.cot- 
ton shantung which is waterproof, and therefore 
splendid for the uncertain summer wether. Many 


= 


2501—One piece 
dress, designed 
in either woolen 
or silk materi- 
als; the collar 
and cuffs are of 
foulard and 
there is a nar- 
row piped belt 
in the back. 
Width at the 
bottom 1% yds. 
Made to meas- 
ure. 


2301—-S mail 
black straw hat 
suitable tor 
traveling and 
general wear. A 
tailored bow is 
the only trim- 
ming. From the 
Esther Millinery 
$3.00, 





of the patterns show tiny flowers or a combination 
of flowers and stripes that remind one of the old 
fashioned wall paper designs that used to adorn 
our “best room.” 

Some unusual combinations are being shown this 
summer. For example, one house is showing a ging- 
ham frock, worn with a sleeveless jersey coat, belted 
with gingham to match. White satin sports skirts 
are still being shown, and the designers have gone 
a step further and brought out a transparent skirt 
of voile in a curious Aztec pattern, and the bottom 
is banded with fur. 

We are to wear Buster Brown collars again. But 
this time they are transparent, and frequently have 
long, deep points in the front. The tie is placed 
underneath the collar, bow and all, but because the 
collar is transparent the tie is not entirely hidden 
from view. 
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The HALF-CENTURY Shopping Service will bu pleased to purchase Suits and Hats described for any of our readers as per prices quoted. Send 
description and money to Miss Jane Hudson, care Half-Century Magazine, Chicago, Illinois. 
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GENERAL RACE NEWS 





UDGE ROBERT TERRELL, a Colored judge in 

Washington, D. C., has been appointed to suc- 
ceed himself on the municipal court bench of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The United States Senate has con- 
firmed the nomination. He has served sixteen and 
one-half consecutive years, and has received appoint- 
ments from three presidents. His re-appointment 
meets the hearty approval of not only the Colored 
people, but the whites as well. 


Dr, Robert R. Moten, of Tuskegee Institute, headed 
a committee appointed to ask the President to give 
his approval to a loan of $5,000,000 from the United 
States to Liberia. He informed the President that 
Liberia was in position to furnish the United States 
with quantities of rice and other food-stuffs to the 
Allies. 


Another Colored man has been added to the war 
work forces of the Department of Labor; George Ed- 
mund Haynes, professor of Social Science at Fisk 
University, has been made director of Negro Exo- 
nomics in that department. 


The fourth Springairn medal has been awarded to 
William Stanley Braithwaite, of Cambridge, Mass. 
Mr. Braithwaite is a distinguished poet and litertary 
critics who has contributed to the leading periodicals 
of the country. He has also published a large num- 
ber of books, among which are “Lyrics of Life and 
Love,” “Book of Elizabethan Verses,” “Book of Geor- 
gian Verse,” “Book of Restoration Verse,” and the 
Contemporary American Poets Series. The medal 
was presented by Gov. R. Livingston Beeckman, of 
Rhode Island. 


Two big musical festivals were given in New 
Orleans in May under the direction of Madame Azalia 
Hackley. One was a folk Song Festival for the ben- 
efit of the Colored Y. M. C. A. in which more than 
200 persons sang, and the other was a pageant of the 
nations given for the fund of the Colored Day Nur- 
sery. The musical numbers on the program consisted 
of patriotic numbers. Negro folk-songs, as well as 
classics by Colored composers. 


There will be two more training camps opened to 
Colored men, one at Camp Dodge, Ia., and the other 
at Camp Meade, Md. Men may qualify here for the 
rank of second lieutenant and will be eligible when 
vacancies occur among our troops. 


Tuskegee Institute has invested $85,000 in Liberty 
Bonds and in addition the students have purchased 
a liberal supply of War Savings Stamps. 


The international prize for riveting has been given 
to Charles Knight at the request of Lord Northcliffe. 
He established the world’s record for driving 4,875 
rivets in 9 hours, thereby setting pace for other 
American shipbuilders. Knight is Colored, a citizen 
of Baltimore. The previous record was 4,442, made 
in Scotland. 


Two Afro-American soldiers in No Man’s Land, 
Henry Johnson, of Albany, N. Y., and Needham 
Roberts of Trenton, N. J., attacked a party of twen- 
ty-five Germans and completely routed and beat them 
off. Several were killed and a number of others 
wounded. Both the Colored men were wounded when 
the Germans threw hand grenades at them, but they 
fought desperately in spite of the wounds, completely 
routing the enemy. 


Carnegie Medals have been awarded to two Colored 
men at the Spring session of the Carnegie Hero Fund 
Commission held recently in Pittsburgh. John Sisco 
received a medal for rescuing a young woman from 
drowning when she fell over a dam in the Passaic 
River. W. Arthur Robinson received a medal because 
he rescued a man from a cave-in in a subway exca- 
vation. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Hamp- 
ton Normal and Industrial Institute will be celebrated 
on October 31st and November ist at Hampton. The 
program committee have been authorized to announce 
that President Wilson will deliver the address on that 
occasion providing, of course, that the condition of 
public service will permit it. 


Mme. Anita Patti Brown of Chicago was heard in 
recital in Baltimore, Md., in May. Among the num- 
bers sung by Mme. Brown were “The Jewel Song” and 
the mad scene from “Lucia di Lammermoor.” She 
was assisted on the program by W. Llewllyn Wilson, 
organist, Harry T. Pratt, violinist, Mrs. Clara Rhetta, 
pianist, and her own accompanist Miss Nathalie 
Doxey. 


In a speech to the Colored Soldiers at Camp Grant 
Emmett J. Scott, special secrtetary in the War De- 
partment, said: “This is your war. America is look- 
ing to you just as she is to her white defenders, and I 
know that her trust will be justified. Go over and 
make a name for the Colored men of this country that 
will ring through all the years to come. ... This is 
no time to discuss race problems. Our duty is to fight 
until this war is won. Then we will adjust the prob- 
lems that remain in the life of the Colored man.” 


Sergeant Horace Bivens, a United States Army vet- 
eran, who has been on the retired list for five years, 
will re-enter service once more at he request of the 
War Department. He has seen more than twenty- 
five years service. It is probable that he will be as- 
signed to teach at one of the cantonments, or will 
serve as Sergeant-major in the Ordnance Department. 


Mrs. Florence Cole-Talbert appeared in recital in 
New York City on April 16th. She was assisted by 
H. Leonard Jeter, cellist, and Mrs, Daisy Tapley, ac- 
companied her. The program consisted of arias from 
the various operas and songs in both French and Eng- 
lish. Her pleasing personality and excellent singing 
made a splendid impression on the music lovers of the 





THE OLD TURNPIKE 


By Frances C. DeBerry 


HITE the road beneath the sunlight, 
Gleaming far as eyes can see, 

Lulled by drowsy noon-day droning 

Of the honey-heavy bee. 
Deep the fringe of sun-warm daisies 

All along the dusty way, 
Intermingled with the larkspur 

Where it flants its colors gay. 


Here the perfumed laden breezes 
Toss the swirling dust on high; 

Here the cool and quiet shadows 
Welcome weary passers-by; 

Here through clover-scented meadows 
Wind the slowly gliding rills, 

And the turnpike, long and luring, 
Fades between the purple hills. 





Nation’s metropolis. Mr. Jeter, too, played remark- 
ably well, and held the interest of his audience to the 
last. 


The Clef Club of New York appeared in concert in 
Philadelphia in April. Under the direction of Freder- 
ick Ryan they rendered both instrumental and vocal 
solos in a creditable manner. Miss Marian Anderson, 
a young Philadelphia contralto rendered several solos, 
Messrs. Felix Weir, the violinist, and L. Jeter, the cel- 
list, were also on the program. To prove that the au- 
dience was not only music-loving, but patriotic as 
well, during the performance $5,000 worth of Liberty 
Bonds was subscribed within a few minutes. 


Governor Harrington, of Maryland, has signed a bill 
which provides $50,000 for a sanitarium for Colored 
consumptives of that state. The bill also provides an 
additional $25,000 for maintenance of the sanitarium. 


Every member of one battalion from the Carolinas, 
now in training at Camp Grant, has taken a $10,000 
life insurance. These Colored men want to be sure 
that their families are taken care of in the future. 
and are taking advantage of this opportunity to help 
themselves. 


Miss Helen Hagan appeared in concert in Musko- 
gee, Okla., before a large audience in May. Her 
splendid interpretations as well as her wonderful 
technique were highly appreciated by the large au- 
dience that greeted her. The proceeds of the concert 
wre given to the Red Cross. 


Work has begun on the Colored Y. M. C. A. to be 
located in Harlem, New York City This building will 
be ready for occupancy in ten months and will repre- 
sent an expenditure of $358,000.00. 


The Fifteenth New York Infantry, now known as 
the 369th are said to be in the front line trenches 
in France. These men have become expert in the 
handling of machine guns and the throwing of hand 
grenades. 


L. A. Headen, an Afro-American inventor, has been 
commissioned second lieutenant in the British Avia- 
tion Corps. The British Government has also ac- 
cepted his stabelizer which he has perfected to pre- 
vent airships from falling. 


More than $12,000 was raised at a recent Colored 
concert in Atlanta, Ga., when an audience of five 
thousand listened to folk songs rendered by a Colored 
chorus in that city. One of the leading white jour- 
nals of Atlanta says of the concert: “It is Atlanta’s 
own substitute for Grand Opera.” The chorus was 
directed by Prof. Kemper Harreld. 


A folk song recital was given in Providence, R. I., 
recently under the direction of Prof. Elmer Payne. 
Prof. Payne was assisted on the program by Miss 
Cleota Collins, lyric coprano and Clarence Cameron 
White, violinist, and R. Percival Parham, organist. 
Every number on the rather lengthy program was 
well rendered. 


Clarence Cameron White, the noted violinist ap- 
peared in recital in Pittsburgh, Pa., in May. As 


“usual his program was splendid, but as an added at- 


traction his wife, Mrs. White, herself a noted pianist, 
assisted him on the program. Harry Edward 
Thompson, the baritone soloist, rendered several num- 
bers and the quartette from Grace Church sustained 
its splendid reputation by the excellent interpreta- 
tions given, 


Mme. Florence Cole-Talbert and Mme. Daisy Tal- 
bert appeared in joint recital in Chicago on May 7th. 
Mme. Tapley’s contralto voice showed sweetness and 
power. Especially good was “J’ai pleure en Reve.” 
Mme. Talbert sang “Lo Hear the Gentle Lark,” in a 
manner that showed the supreme purity of her so- 
prano voice. They were assisted on the program by 
the Umbrian Glee Club. 


Mrs, Pearl Lowery Winters, a well known contralto 
of Bakersfield, Cal., appeared in recital in Los An- 
geles, Cal., in May. A packed house greeted the 
singer. Her wonderful range and deep volume win 
admirers for her at every appearance. She was as- 
sisted by Miss Alma Saunders, mezzo-soprano and 
accompanied by Mrs. James L. Clark. 


Mrs. James L. Curtis, widow of the late James L. 
Curtis, United States Minister to Liberia has been 
selected by the Government to work among the sol- 
diers in France. She will be stationed between Paris 
and the firing line. She is the first Colored woman 
to be selected for this work. It is said that another, 
Mrs. Addie Hunton, will sail soon. 


Roland Hayes, the famous tenor soloist, appeared 
before a crowded house in Camp Meade recently. He 
was assisted by the bands of the 368th Infantry and 
351st Field Artillery consisting of 98 pieces. 
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attempt on the part of any person who would 

think of a Negro in the role of “Dr. Jekyll and 

Mr, Hyde,” as played by Richard Mansfield, 
whose fame as an actor is without parallel in that 
great classic in which but few of the most famous 
stage celebrities have made success. The Negro actor 
according to general expectations fills nothing but the 
simple and common-place acts which are common to 
the vaudeville, requiring no real foundation work as 
a basis of the great art of acting; and commerciali- 
zation of the theatre as a modern business adventure 
has deprived the art of its higher plan of education. 
The great play-houses of yesterday have passed into 
history. The art seems to have been lost. 

Fortunes have been wasted by managers of theatres 
in trying to stay an irresistable tide which swept all 
in its wake. The keen competition of the “movies” 
and the “vaudeville act” were easily combined to de- 
prive the public of one of its greatest factors for so- 
cial uplight—the drama. It was easy to argue economy 
and displace one of the oldest arts of civilization—the 
art of acting. 
Factors are many 
which contributed 
to these condi- 
tions. Many of 
these are known 
to you. At this 
point of the stage 
evolution, the 
manager seeks 
merely types; 
this is essentially 
true of the Movie. 
Actors require 
development and 
education, 

With the inter- 
est of the art at 
its lowest ebb (it 
being unprofitable 
to develop talent 
for masterpieces 
of art or to pro- 
duce the act for 
economic reasons, 
great players 
have_ become 
scarce, general in- 
terest wanes, and 
there are but few 
play-houses_ that 
attempt the drama. 


1 IS but natural that ridicule would follow the 


HE soul of the actor must be in his work, and 

the thought of self is lost; again too much polish 
wasted energy. To get near to our subject—the 
Negro and the Stage—because of peculiar economic 
conditions which have surrounded him, it becomes 
apparent to us at this time, the wonderful strategic 
advantages which surround him now. We will em- 
ploy the term—natural law—did not prevent the Ne- 
gro from being the master of the art of acting, but 
it has made it possible for him to be the greatest actor 
of our day. 

In days gone by, race prejudice stole into the heart 
and spirit of our social institutions, and for ages we 
have kept it there. It is plain from the foregoing 
statemetnt that the Negro playwright, if it were pos- 
sible to be such, could not be a product of America. 
The law of the land precluded development of the 
art on the Colored man’s part; but it did not quench 
that natural thirst and craving for art. Art knows 
no color-line. Forces that are natural in the Colored 
race are like the minerals imbedded in the earth. It 
is God’s store house of energies, these reserve forces 
remain the developing power of unborn generations. 
We say, his nearness to nature will interpret the his- 
tory, philosophy, theology education, science and art 
of forgotten races as the Negro becomes the master 
of the stage, bringing back to life the glory of Greece 
in the days of her fame and poetic triumph—Egypt 
with her miracles and great rulers—Rome in the 
height of her wicked power, and far-famed rulers 
whom sculptors and poets have never ceased to 
worship. 

The Colored actor of today is the hope of the 
dramatic art, because he is full of enthusiasm, life, 


THE NEGRO AND THE STAGE 


BY Z. WITHERS 


Seehof oe ohh eae oe ode abe ae Se ate ae oe ake ake abe ae ae oe ae anne ae ae eae ole fe afoot ado ate I 


The Colored actor of today, the new hope of 
dramatic art, with his nearness to nature, the 
interpretation of the stage receives new impres- 
sions full of meaning and life. Not over culti- 
vated the development in nativity is the natural 
inspiration of an emotional soul which gives to 


the art its fullest expressions. 
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vim and patience, and he can portray the character 
of another with a naturalness which fills the au- 
He gets right 


dience to an overflowing brim of life, 





SCENE FROM “ON TRIAL.” 


into the act and becomes a part of it. From the 
Stage he is going to give the world in drama the true 
characterization of the masters of art through a soul 
that loves to give. 


BPEL Le eee hh dre hh eee eho ood Se 


WHY IS IT? 





By Theodore Henry Shackelford 


T times in life such funny things I see, 
Or rather they are mysteries to me; 
And seeking for an answer as I go, 


I strive, in vain, to learn why this is so. 


HEN a man pours forth his noblest 
thoughts, men list 
And grudgingly they grant that he exist; 
But when buffoonery to them he doth give, 
Then they applaud, demanding that he live. 


CEES 5666655 os 5S eK 


BY 


N AN interview with Mr. Edgar Forest, Director 
of the Quality Amusement Corporation of New 
York, has this to say: 

“I have spent a whole life upon the stage and for 
fifteen years or more upon the question of Negro 
actors. For this idea I have received the severest 
criticism and ridicule. My friends have said of me 
those things which was common for men to say, when 
cne is in earnest and stick to a proposition. I have 
never lost faith in a belief founded as this one upon 
truth and reason. With years of experience of stage 
life it would be but natural for one to indulge in the 
thought that he had ideas of the business. The es- 
sential qualities which an actor should possess I be- 
lieve that I know and that is the reason of the faith 
which I possess of the Negro’s ability to make good 
upon the stage. 

“The Lafayette Colored Players of New York are 

exclusively Negro actors and I think that the Negro 
having never come into contact with the work—needs 
only development. He has not been accepted because 
of his type—we have developed them into character 
actors, The development of art is in the variety of 
parts which they play that makes them actors. Al- 
though studious—more polish is necessary—not the 
white man’s polish, but their own; more reading of 
great men, philosophers, etc. 
“We began the development of our actors upon lines 
well formulated 
to gain accurate 
knowledge of the 
fitness of each 
actor and the 
parts they should 
take and for the 
purpose of ascer- 
taining the possi- 
bilities of ability 
for advanced 
work. To gour 
great joy and sat- 
isfaction we have 
found a virgin 
soil into which 
may be planted 
the greatest clas- 
sics of dramatic 
art. 





UR first 
drama was 
‘Within the Law’ 
which was played successfully at the Lafayette Thea- 
tre in New York, to an enthusiastic house which was 
packed for weeks. This was followed by ‘Under 
Cover, ‘Paid in Full,’ ‘To-Day. Then we resorted to 
classics, and produced ‘Monte Christo,’ a play of won- 
derful characterization, made famous by James 
O’Neill, whom I managed for five years and produc- 
ed all his plays. Next, musical comedy—‘Forty-five 
Minutes From Broadway,’ by George M. Cohan, ‘Three 
Twins,’ the largest musical comedy success in Ameri- 
ca, ‘The Chocolate Soldier,’ which was both an Ameri- 
can and an European success; bear in mind they are 
beginners. A large number who came to criticize the 
acting, thinking there would be extra fun, because the 
actors were Colored, were so thoroughly impressed 
with the cleverness of the acting, that the spirit of 
ridicule was immediately turned into serious think- 
ing. 

“The stage is the school from which the Negro 
must teach America the injustice of his degradation 
and his rightful place in her citizenship, This cannot 
be done from the song and dance act, but the drama,— 
the wonderful vision of living action. ‘On Trial’ 
scored a great success by the Lafayette players; they 
had reached the heights where they could be intrusted 
with Grand Opera. The opera selected was ‘Faust’ 
by Gounod. We made this ‘Faust’ different. To make 
the opera understandable, we eliminated the reciti- 
tives and substituted dramatic passages from from 
Sir Henry Irving’s Versions which enhanced the 
value of the production and made it so plain that 
people who were not conversant with Grand Opera 
were made to understand it. Atfter these achieve- 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Notary Public Office Phone 3337 


H. A. GUESS 
Lawyer 
Probate and Land Titles a Specialty 
Real Estate Handled 
Office 303 E. Archer St. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
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DREAMLAND THEATRE 


Latest motion pictures and high- 
class vaudeville. The right kind 
of Colored talent solicited; nothing 
but first-class performers need 
apply. 

MRS. LOULA T. WILLIAMS, 

Proprietor 
127 N. Greenwood St., Tulsa, Okla. 


Should You Visit Claremore, Whose 
Waters Have Won World- 
Wide Fame 


COBB’S BATH HOUSE 


A modern place for the race, has 
recently been improved and the 
race can now secure every accom- 
modation. Treatments are thoro 
and provisions have been made to 
sleep and feed all. Write for par- 
ticulars. 

E. C. COBBS, Proprietor 
COBBS’ BATH HOUSE 


Consultation Free. Claremore, Okla. 
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AUTO BODY POLISH 
Agents are making from $2.00 to 
$10.00 per day selling DUDLEY’S 
AUTO BODY POLISH. 

Makes old varnish look like new. 
FOR WOODWORK, PIANOS, 
FURNITURE, CARRIAGES, 
AUTOMOBILES AND 
BICYCLES. 

For Hardwood Floors it’s a Marvel. 

Cleans, disinfects and renews at 
the same time. Don’t fail to use 
it for dusting. 

A large sample outfit sent by mail 
prepaid for 50c. 
DUDLEY’S LEATHER & CHEMI- 
CAL WORKS, 


116 N. Main St., Muskogee, Okla. 
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FOR THE BRIDE OR GIRL GRADUATE 


By Lucille Browning. 





RE you one 

of the many 
women who have 
received an un- 
expected Wartime 
Wedding invita- 
tion? And if you 
have, are you in 
doubt as to what 
to give? The fact 
that Uncle Sam 
needs so many of 
the boys “Over 
There,” and the 
boys are being 
called so unex- 
pectedly has caus- 
ed many a bride 
to hasten her 
wedding a bit. 
Sometimes these 
unexpected invi- 
tations are a bit 
trying because 
often you have so 
many pressing 
needs for your 
money that there 
is little left for 
gift-giving. Still 
if you are clever with your hook, the 
flattened purse need not trouble you a 
bit, There are so many dainty things 





you can crochet for her—if she is a 
girl of limited means no doubt the fact 
that she had to hasten her wedding 





IF YOU WOULD LIKE TO KNIT 


A Sweater for the Red Cross or for yourself, we can supply you with 


just the kind of knitting book you need at a cost of only 35 cents. 





caused her to 
omit many pretty 
things from her 
trousseau that 
she would really 
like to have. In 
fact most any 
bride would ap- 
preciate a dainty 
little addition to 
her wardrobe. 


Someone has 
wisely said that 
“getting the man” 
is only five per 
cent of the battle, 
for it is twenty 
times as hard to 
keep a man than 
it is to catch him. 
But what man 
wouldn’t be pleas- 
ed with the wife 
who appeared at 
the breakfast 
table wearing a 
dainty Normandy 
cap such as is 
shown in the pic- 
ture, especially if 
she wore a dainty negligee and her un- 
derslip could boast of a yoke to match? 
The set shown is pink, but white, blue, 
lavender, yellow or any other dainty 
and becoming tint would be just as 
attractive. 

Such a set could be made in an in- 
creditably short time, and the cost 
is very small, if one had more time 
and patience a crocheted band to 
match for a negligee would make the 
gift even more attractive. The points 
of the cap are wired so that they curl 
back a trifle just above the ears. The 
directions for making are given below: 


Directions for Making Cap 


The Medallion 


Ist row—Ch 8-join. 

2nd row—2’ de in ring. 

3rd row—1 sc in every other st * 

4th row—ch 10 i de in every 2nd st. 
5th row—Ch 1’ sc in 5th st. 

6th row—ch 14 sc in Sth st. 

7th row—4 dec in gr. 

8th row—Ch 10 1 se bet the gr. 

9th row—12 1 sc in Sth st 4 de in gr. 
10th row—Ch 10-repeat from * 


The Band. 

Ist row—14 sp for 17 rows * 

18th row—5 sp 1 gr 6 sp. 

1@th row—5 sp 1 gr ch 3 1 gr 6 sp. 

20th row—4 sp 1 gr ch 6 se in 2nd st of ch 
in previous row ch 6 1 gr 6 sp. 

2ist row—5 sp 1 gr ch 6 1 se in 3rd st of 
2nd row previous ch 6 1 gr 3 sp. 

22nd row—4 sp 1 gr ch 51 sc in 3rd st of 
3rd row previous ch 5 1 gr 7 sp increase 2 
sp and the end of every 2nd row to make 


the point over the ears. This completes one 
“spider.” At the beginning of the 32nd row 
begin to decrease two spaces at he end of 
every other row until the band measures 11 
sp at the 49th row. Repeat for the desired 
length. The points over the ears are wired 
to stand out, Three-fourths of a yard of 
satin ribbon will be needed for the body of 
the cap. 


The yoke is made in nearly the same way 
except the “spiders” are in groups of ofurs. 





WOMEN’S CLUB 





ae all over the United States 
are preparing for the meeting of 
the National Association of Colored 
Women in Denver, Colo., in July of this 
year. A long list of notable speakers 
will appear on the program, and there 
is little doubt but that the meeting will 
be well attended as all the members feel 
that the trying period through which 
we are passing demands the presence 
and co-operation of all women who are 
interested in the welfare of the race. 
The mortgage on the Douglass home 
will also be burned at this time. A 
musical contest and a literary contest 
are other interesting features. of the 


occasion. The present slogan of these 
women is “On to Denver,” the watch- 
word is “Consolidation.” 

The regular meeting of the City Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs in Kansas 
City met on May 10th and elected offi- 
cers, Mrs. A. E. Jenkins was elected 
president and Mrs. Louise Winn, secre- 
tary. The delegates appointed to at- 
tend the National Federation are: Mrs. 
L. A. MeCampbell, and Mrs. Minnie 
L. Crosthwaite. 

Colored women throughout Ohio are 
organizing auxiliary clubs to make act- 
ive campaigns for funds for the Na- 
tional Colored Soldiers’ Comfort Com- 


NOTES 


mittee. Many other states are rapidly 
organizing and forwarding contribu- 
tions, rivaling each other in the 


amounts of money raised. 
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“No, I am so fond of home cooked food that I 
always eat there. Father, too, eats dinner there, but 
that is as much as he will spare us of his time during 
business hours. Mother often tells him that he puts 
the restaurant ahead of his family.” Holton got that 
far before he realized that she had only to look on 
the menu to find out who he was. He apologized. 


“I am afraid that I have clumsily spoiled our game. 
Now I suppose that you will have to end it by telling 
me your name. His companion laughed merrily and 
a sudden light of michief came into her eyes. 

“Remember,” she said, “that I did not ask your 
name. Now since you said a moment or so ago that 
to detect things all a person needs is a little reason- 
ing power, suppose you find out my name and address 
all by yourself.” Holton was on the point of pro- 


testing strenuously against such a plan, but her eyes 
dared him. 


“Very well,” he said, “but what will be the reward 
of the quest?” 


“Oh such things as rewards can be discussed when 
we meet again.” 


She was silent while Holton tried to read the fath- 
omless black eyes. As long as he looked into them 
they held only a sparkle of alluring daring, but when 
he looked elsewhere the daring was replaced by a 
softer light. 


OW,” she began briskly, “I have a little over four 

hours to be here and im fairness to the pursued 

I must ask the pursuer not to begin the search for five 
hours yet, 


“So, Mr.——” she looked down at the menu, “Hol- 
ton, if you will call me a taxi I will try to lose my- 
self in this broad land.” 

“Wait,” he cried, “you are forgetting something 
that holds a most important place in all detective 
stories—a clue.” The girl settled back in her chair 
and the tiny pucker again came between her eyes. 

“That is so,” she said. For almost exactly half a 
minute the pucker lasted then she brightened again. 

“Alright I will give you a clue that will enable you 
to find out my name and more too, if you will use a 
little reasoning power. Now call my taxi.” Holden 
summoned the waiter and bade him call a car. When 
it drew up in front of the cafe he helped the girl in 
and was about to tender the driver a bill when she 
stopped him. 

“Never mind the fare, I will pay it—and here is 
your clue. Au revoir.” She pressed a ball of some- 
thing soft into his hand and was driven away, leav- 
ing him standing on the curb with an impression of 
dancing eyes, a musical voice and upon investigation 


—a lady’s glove. Also he had the number of the 
taxi. 


CHAPTER THREE 


ONTINUAL observation had taught Holton that 

the pleasant-faced, Irish driver of number eleven- 
fifty made it a habit to await business across the 
street in front of the drug store. His first coherent 
thought was to wait and ask him where he had left 
his fare but he remembered that he was to take no 
action for five hours yet. More to avoid temptation 
Then for amusement, he started in the direction of 
a theatre. 

For the next two hours he sat and fumed at the 
slow passage of time, It made no difference to him 
that the program was good. 

When the curtain had fallen for the last time Hol- 
ton went back to the cafe and curbed his impatience as 
best he might until his watch told him that he was at 
liberty to begin his quest. 

“Have you a match?” he asked the red-headed 
chauffeur a moment or so later. The man fished in 
several pockets before he found one. Holton tendered 
him a fragrant Havana and lighted one himself. Nico- 
tine in their case to a degree removed the color line 
and both faces beamed as the smoke curled upward. 

“By the way” began Robert, “Where did you leave 
your fare?” 

“She got out at Fisk Street and said that she would 
walk the rest of the way,” the Irishman told him. 
Nothing in his face of the other indicated that the 
answer was not the one to be expected. 

“The transfer business must be pretty brisk now, 
eh?” he said by way of making conversation. Thus 
started the red-headed one launched out on a long dis- 


IN PURSUIT OF PEARL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


cussion to show why he would not be bothered by the 
income tax collectors for a long time. When he final- 
ly took leave of the chauffeur and started home Hol- 
ton remarked aloud to himself, “Failure the first.” 
There was not a great deal of hopelessness in his 
tone, for he rather enjoyed learning that his task was 
not to be too easy. 


T HOME his mother met him at the door. 
“Bobbie, I have been waiting for you this half- 

hour. Gladys Lee came over to invite you to a little 
card party that she is giving this evening. If you 
don’t hurry you will be late.” 

“Is that so? Well what it takes to hurry - 

“Your things are all laid out.” Mrs. Holton called 
after him for he was rushing up the stairs three at a 
time. At the landing he stopped, came back and 
kissed her. 

“That is for a thoughtful mother,” he teased, then 
tore up the flight again, followed by the fond glances 





ll 





that only a mother can bestow, Mrs. Holton settled 
down to reading her favorite author but often stopped 
to listen to the sounds of splashing that emanated 
from the bathroom. 

Presently they ceased and not long afterwards the 
splasher stood before his mother arrayed for the 
party. She tucked his tie in a fraction, mother-like 
warned him not to stay out too late and watched him 
swing off down the street, his white flannel trousers 
contrasting well with his blue serge coat. 

Gay laughter and the faint tinkle of a mandolin 
came to Holton’s ears when he neared Glady’s home— 
and a pretty home it was too. The yard was filled 
with all kinds of flowers while the walk was bordered 
by rosebushes. On the porch was a chatting, happy 
bunch of young folks. The girls in the light, airy 
dresses that make them so dangerous to the peace 
of men in the summer, the men in palm beach suits 
for the most part. Freedom of dress was always the 

(Continued on page 18) 


SWEET PEAS BETWEEN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


of pleasantness. “Better to have it done with at 
once,” he said to himself. 


“Mother,”—he plunged into the subject as that 
benign lady beamed upon him from her place at the 
head of the snowy table—‘Mother, the pearl, the 
very jewel of womanhood has promised to be my 
wife.” 

His mother, thinking that he meant Alice Devoto, 
because he had mentioned pearls and jewels, clapped 
her hands in astonished glee, saying: “Oh how ut- 
terly grand! Alicia is a fine girl—is worth her 
weight in gold.” 

“Alicia!” cried Benny, “Aurora Day has promised 
to be my wife.” 

“Aurora Day!” Mrs. (Woolworth screamed the 
name as she threw up both her hands like one that 
is shot. 

“It’s a trick! a scheme!” she screamed. “That 
girl and her mother are nothing but designing wo- 
men!” 

“Mother!” Her son’s voice thundered a command 
of silence. Mrs. Woolworth paused only a moment, 
then burst out with vehemence. “That woman and 
her girl have dohe nothing but ‘tit-for-tat’ me ever 
since I knew them. I won’t stand it! I'll tell her 
to her head that I won’t have her for a daughter-in- 
law!” 

“Mother!” again the son spoke his command. “Are 
you a sane woman?” he asked in as calm a voice as 
he could command. “If so, then listen to me. By 
the honor, the reverence which I bear you, I ask 
you to speak naught against the woman who only 
last night promised to be my wife. Mother, you are 
in gravest error concerning Miss Day and her 
mother. Miss Day is the purest, the fairest flower 
of womanhood. Mere words cannot do her justice. 
I love her with all my soul, and I beg you, mother— 
because I love you, and revere you as my only parent 
—never to speak ill concerning the woman I love bet- 
ter than my life.” 


RS. WOOLWORTH’S knees shook and 

crumbled into her chair. She never could 
withstand Benny’s pleadings. This time it was no 
childish pleading for a coin with which to buy some 
cherished toy; but a deep pleading, born of self- 
respect and respect for his mother—a pleading which 
said plainly: “Do not drive me to violence against 
my own mother in order to defend the woman I 
love; for I will defend her regardless of circum- 
stances.” 

Mrs, Woolworth began to whimper, “Mother,” said 
Benny, laying a tender hand upon his mother’s head 
in which many streaks of gray hairs shown. “I’ve 
always regarded the quarrel between you and Mrs. 
Day as the most ridiculous thing I ever heard of. 
Why can’t you be friends? "You’ve kept up this per- 
fectly foolish quarrel for a great number of years. 
I don’t understand how two sensible people can in- 
dulge in such utter nonsense. Why not be sensible 
and make up with Mrs. Day? She is an admirable 
woman. It’s just foolish, stubborn pride that keeps 
you two from being excellent friends and neighbors. 
Let’s see, what was the origin of the quarrel, Mother, 
I’ve quite forgotten.” 


she 


“How can you forget? flashed his mother. “She 
struck you three times, simply because you slapped 
that impudent hus—” 

“Mother! Yes, I do remember now. I was a 
dastardly coward enough to strike that dear, little 
child’s face when I should have kissed her little 
cheek instead.” 

“Well, she and I caused you two to become ene- 
mies by this quarrel in which I slapped her face; 
now we will be the cause of bringing about a com- 
plete reconciliation; for last night in her mother’s 
garden we declared our love, and I—” here his voice 
grew low, sweet and reverent—“Mother, I kissed 
her.” 

A few minutes later, Aurora, armed with a pair 
of scissors, came out into her mother’s garden to cut 
flowers. Clip, clip went her scissors, as she cut off 
scores of long-stemmed roses. The morning was 
perfect, and she knew that life held many such fair 
mornings for her. Her white dress intensified by a 
dash of blue ribbon at her belt, fell in graceful folds 
just above her ankles. Her wealth of shining hair 
rippled above her forehead. The morning breeze had 
brought the faintest flush to her face; her large 
dark eyes, soft as dove’s shone with light; her sweet 
lips were parted in keen enjoyment. 

It was thus Benny Woolworth found her and was 
abashed by the beauty of her expression as he went 
toward her. “Aurora,” he said, his voice scarce 
above a whisper,—“I am the happiest man alive, and 
of all men, the most fortunate. The love of a pure, 
divine woman like you is a treasure above price. She 
held a great bunch of freshly cut sweet peas in her 
hand, the basket at her feet was filled with glowing, 
long-stemmed roses. The beautiful picture she made 
—a woman whose beauty all soft glowing and aluring 
as it was, yet radiated purity, modesty and goodness, 
filled him with awe. 

At that momemnt a pair of eyes slyly peeped from 
the windows of Mrs. Woolworth’s and Mrs. Day’s 
homes respectively, and what they saw turned the 
tide of hostile current that had been flowing in one 
direction for fifteen years. A moment later the 
locked gate between the two back yards clicked and 
Mrs. Woolworth stole softly through. 

“Please may I have that bunch of sweet peas, 
dearest,” said Benny Woolworth, merely for the sole 
purpose of touching her hand in the transaction. 
Aurora held them out obediently, and Benny seized 
the hand, blossoms and all and crushed them against 
his breast. 

At this moment two pairs of eyes peeped from 
Mrs. Day’s window and as Mrs, Woolworth’s son 
gathered Mrs. Day’s daughter in his arms, the two 
older people turned away. 

Suddenly Mrs. Woolworth held out her arms. The 
next instant, the two heads, both of them were 
streaked with gray, mingled together in a long, friend- 
ly embrace. 

Outside the two happy lovers resumed their sweet 
task of cutting the long-stemmed magnificent blos- 
soms from the double row of sweet peas,—rows which 
hatred and hostility of the past years had labeled 
as Sweet Peas Between; but which the magic power 
of love had transformed for all the coming years into 
the bright, glowing symbol of Sweet Peas Between. 
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GOOD CONVERSATION AS AN ART 


By Margaret Lyndon 


both old and young, to know what 

to say, and how and when to say 

it. Society feeds on gossip, for 
gossip is the dialogue of the drama of 
mankind, and we have a right to intro- 
duce any innocent and graceful means 
of drawing their stories from the act- 
ors, and of unraveling dramatic knots. 
It is only the misanthrope who has no 
interest in his fellow beings. He is 
selfish who refuses to know anything 
about people; who does not care wheth- 
er Mrs. Jones has visited the French 
Academy or not, who shows not the 
least interest when you tell him that 
Mr. Millionaire of eighty winters has 
just married the beautiful Miss Love- 
joy of eighteen summers. He is more 
than selfish, he is stupid for nothing 
augments conversation more than a 
normal interest in other people. People 
with keen judgment of men and things 
see in the little histories of others as 
wonderful issues as those that get our 
attention in literature, or in the theatre 
or in public life. Personal gossip in 
its intellectual form is healthy and 
gives new lights on character that are 
more often favorable than otherwise. 


L IS essential for people generally, 


HERE is no difference between en- 

joying this personal talk and en- 
joying The Mill on the Floss or books 
of biography. The Spectator was the 
quintessence of gossip in an age of 
gossip and good conversation. We 
could go a great deal further back to 
the gossips of Theocritus, who are as 
living and life-like as if we had just 
met them on the street. All biography 
is a putting together of trifles which 
in the aggregate make up the engross- 
ing life stories of men and women of 
former and contemporary pre-emin- 
ence. It is to the gossips of all ages 
that we owe much of value in literary 
history, 

Without the personal interest in the 
affairs of others which makes gossip 
possible, there would be no fellowship 
or warmth in life; social intercourse 
and conversation would be inhuman 
and lifeless. One can interest one’s 
self in the dramatic incidents in the 
lives of one’s acquaintances without 
ventilating or vilifying their character. 
Gossip is capable of a more genial pur- 
pose than traducing people. It is the 
malignity which turns gossip into scan- 
dal against which temperate conversa- 
tionalists revolt. Scandal comes from 
people incapable of anything better in 
mind or conversation. Among those 
who understand the art of conversa- 
tion, libelous talk is rarely heard; with 
those who cultivate it to perfection, 
never. It is the first commandment of 
the slanderer to repeat promptly all the 
vitriolic talk he hears, but to keep 
strictly to himself all pleasant words or 
kindly gossip. Those who draw no dis- 
tinction between scandal and gossip 
should reflect that gossip may be good 
natured and commendatory as well as 
hostile and adverse. 


P EOPLE who take malicious pleasure 
in using speech for malign purpos- 
es suffer from a mental disorder which 
does not come under the scope of con- 
versation. Regarding the mental defi- 
ciencies of those who love to wallow in 
the mire of salacious news about oth- 
ers, the psychologists have come to 
some interesting conclusions, To them 
it seems that there is an essential iden- 
tity between the gossip and the genius. 
In both, the mental processes work with 
the same tendency to produce every 





fragment of past experience because 
both think by what is known as “total 
recall.” From the thought of one thing 
their minds pass to all sorts of remote 
connections, sane and silly, rational and 
grotesque, revelent and irrevelent. The 
essential difference between the gossip 
and the genius is that the genius has 
the power to distinguish between the 
worthy and the unworthy, the trivial 
and the revelent, the true and the false, 
The thoughts of the gossip have con- 
nection but not coherence; the thoughts 
of the genius have coherence and like- 
wise connection and unity. Thus we 
discover that scandal mongers are at 
fault in the mind more than in the 
heart. The vicious scandal monger who 
defames another, or hears him defamed 
or scandalized and then runs to him 
with enlarged and considerably colored 
tales of what was said about him is 
the poison of the serpent and should 
not be tolerated in society. A sanatar- 
ium for mental delinquents is the only 
proper place for such a person. There- 
fore if you do not wish to be considered 
mentally deficient, do not permit your- 
self to be classed with the scandal- 
mongers. 

The apocryphal slanderer, the per- 
son who never says but hints all sorts 
of malicious things, is the worst sort of 
scandal monger. The cultivated con- 
versationalist who talks gossip in its 
intellectual form does not indulge in 
oblique hints and insinuations. He 
says what he has to say intrepidly be- 
cause he says it indiscriminatingly. 
Keen judgment which discovers the 
fundamental distinction between scan- 
dal and suitable personality in talk 
raises gossip to the perfection of an 
art and the dignity of a science, Un- 
discriminating people, therefore would 
do well to leave personalities alone and 
stick to the more general and less resil- 
ient topics of conversation. Good gos- 
sip is attainable only by minds that are 
capable of much higher talk than scan- 
dal. Cultivated, well poised, well dis- 
posed persons need never be afraid of 
indulging their conversation to a cer- 
tain extent with gossip because they in- 
dulge in the right way. There are a 
few very good, and very dull people 
that try to stop all adverse criticism. 
All raillery strikes them as cruel, They 
would like to see every parody murder- 
ed, by the common hangman. Even the 
best of comedy is constitutionally re- 
pellent to them. They want only high- 
ly colored characters from which every 
mellow shade of fault has been oblit- 
erated. One cannot say that they have 
a real love of human nature because 
they do not know what human nature 
is. They are ready to take up arms 
with it at every turn. Such people can- 
not see that ridicule or gossip can be 
either innocent or malignant; that his- 
tory can be either prejudicial or un- 
biased. 

With many, refusing to hear adverse 
criticism is a mere pose, while with 
others it is a cynicism. In intercourse 
with the uneducated, any well bred 
person is properly shocked by their 
pleasure in detraction and in bad news 
of all sorts. But the detestable people 
who seek to vilify on every occasion, 
and who wish to hear only harm of the 
world, are so exceptional as to be negli- 
gible. These rare villains are eliminat- 
ed when one speaks of inability to dis- 
tinguish between distraction and ad- 
verse criticism. Those who can praise 
well are always adepts at criticising 
adversely. They never carry their crit- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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WHY WE SHOULD READ BOOKS WRITTEN BY THE NEGRO 


By Dr. M. A. Majors 





HERE are certain very essential elements 

which help in the formation of races, a com- 

position of forces calculated to determine 

strength and solidity, permanence, firmness, 
character, etc. All races have certain distinctive 
traits, qualifications, moderations and basic principles 
running through their histories. Their art, music, 
drama, legendary lore, and where there lack lustre to 
brighten up the scene, mythology has with fearless 
tread overrun their loftiest boasts. 

History records their epochs and emphasizes their 
needs, adding veneer and varnish and tinsel to make 
them shine, There is something that the Negro needs 
more than he needs food and raiment and finery and 
that is a dogged spirit to carve out his life into the 
history of the times. Other races had to do it to 
occupy their place in the circle of nations, and the 
Negro cannot expéct to ride on the back of a donkey, 
if he would imp the aggressive spirit of the times. 
He must not only write out his history, but he must 
write his essays, fables, delight in fantasy and catch 
the rhythm of the divinity in the songs he sings; he 
must tune his intellectual spirit with the beautiful 
idealities of this modern day; to groove his eloquence 
to meet the keen wit of the sages rather than excite 
their risibility by resorting to stories about Rastus 
and Aunt Julie. 


_ HE present age is demanding the sober realiza- 
tion of the proper relations of life as they apply 
to all the virtues, as well as to the economic principles, 
and if the Negro is zealous and would fashion after 
the standards, he must give a new angle to his chin 
and focus the stars. He must not only make history 
and write history, but he must read that history. 


Races and nations emphasize their standards by 
their histories. Whatever is required to make history, 
the Negro measures up remarkably in everything, 
meaning that he is not lacking in any of the determin- 
ing elements that go to make him qualified. His de- 
velopment has become so well known throughout the 
world, that it becomes him to grow slightly bellicose 
at times in recital of his oft repeated triumphs rather 
than riot in exploiting his short comings, his humble- 
ness and his misfortunes. 

The field of fortune yet awaits our poets, our au- 
thors and our historians, who will gild the wings of 
angels, with the gold threads of fantasy, spun from 
the finest intellects, writing platitudes, epigrams, win- 
ning plaudits, molding metaphors in resplendent verb- 
iage for the future elect of the intellectual era of race 
life. A thousand fields whiten to an abundant harvest, 
but as yet there cannot be seen one foot print of dis- 
covery. We are to traverse every untrodden solitude 
and gather the rich fruit of authorship which is a 
race heritage as well as a race asset. We are to 
treasure them on the printed page as divine offerings 
to humanity as determining as the stars, as to, race 
worth and race achievement. 


We are to merit the calcium light of honor, truth 
and love to counter balance the sinister preachments 
of a debased sentiment against which we are compelled 
to figfht with baby hands, 


WW. need books, and we need a deal of race pride to 
go with them. We need elevation of minds to 
go along with our better pride. This will all come 
along in the fixedness of time; we must not despair, 
only we must not go to sleep, hypnotized by what 
others say about us in the best spirit. 

Initiative is lacking both as to spirit to write and to 
read what we write. The time is not long now ere the 
songs of our race will resound throughout our vestries, 
the orations of our great men will be spoken by our 
school boys and girls, the poems will be recited, our 
art suspended on the walls of our homes, our sheet 
music on piano and pipe organ. The period in which 
we live offers to the race our unfolding multiplicity 
of opportunities——opportunities wonderful beyond 
our wildest dreams. The great World Wer now de- 
structive in every sense, more awful than any visita- 
tion of pest or earthly violence, will serve as the great 
crucible out of which will come our nobler humanity 
to bless the succeeding ages. The history of the 
world war, will not be, and cannot be written with- 
out extolling the firm quality of the Negro heart, his 
alert spirit, his fearless daring and bravery, his hu- 
manity, his comradship and lastly his racial kindship 
— Brotherhood. 


ET us read our own authors! Let us acquire a 

zealous spirit to learn much that we do not know 
of what we have achieved throughout all the centuries. 
Let us rivet certain laws and principles on our hearts 
that appertain to the noblest and the truest things of 
life. Let us get at the bed rock facts that lend energy 
and stamina. Let us find more interest in the stories 
we write, and read less the stories that pertain solely 
to other races written, however, splendidly by others. 
Let us make a few big authors and poets of our own. 
In fact, if we would be a noble people we must do 





everything worth while for ourselves in the best man- 
ner that any worth while thing can be done. 

The authors, poets and artists of the Negro race 
are not asking for anybody’s sympathy, but they are 
entitled to fair consideration and a larger share of 
patronage from the race to which they belong. En- 
couragement and interest call forth great effort to 
arrive at conclusions potent in every way for race 
uplift. From Authors Clubs made up of Negro au- 
thors, form Music Clubs, Art Clubs, ete. This denotes 
progress that will send the Negro throughout the 
world a joyful vibration of pride and race loyalty. 


IN PURSUIT OF PEARL— (Continued from page 11.) 


rule at Gladys’, who seldom gave formal affairs in 
summer. The lack of formality that prevailed went 
a long ways toward helping everyone to have a good 
time. There was a kind of camaradie that seemed to 
be absent at other parties. 


aoe joined in the chorus of “For Me an’ My 
Gal” as he came up the walk and his tenor de- 
served some of the applause that greeted the end of 
the song. 

“Hello, Bobbie,” called out someone in the group. 
Robert’s bow and greeting included them all. 

“Ladies and Gentlemen,” he said. At this a young 
fellow whose mop of brown hair defied all efforts with 
comb and brush protested. 

“You are wrong,” he called, “ladies, yes, but it’s 
flattery to call this bunch of pirates gentlemen.” 

The remark caused general merriment. 

“Why, what is the trouble, Carlton?” inquired the 
newcomer. 

“Trouble enough, for instance just because I was a 
trifle late they have cornered the market on real whist 
players.” 

“Surely not,” replied Holton banteringly, “I am 
sure that I find Thessa there a dandy partner and if 
she is not already signed up I have hopes of win- 
ning the prize.” Carlton laughed heartily, 

“Welcome to the club for unfortunates,” Brother 
Holton. The chief of the pirates had beaten you to 
it.” 

“You astound me. Who is this chief of pirates who 
is ruffling the sea of contentment?” 

“Stanley Dodge.” At this time Dodge himself came 
out onto the porch. 

“Who is using my name lightly?” he wanted to 
know. “Why hello, Bobbie, I thought that you would 
get here sometime tonight.” 

“Yes,” replied Robert, “only to learn that my hoped- 
for assistant in winning the prize tonight is your 
partner in reality.” 

“To hear you two talk one would think that I.am a 
whist expert,” put in Thessa from her perch on the 
porch rail. 

“How much weight my opinion carries I don’t know, 
but I think so.” 

“Mr. Holton has spoken my sentiments exactly,” 
bowed Dodge. 

“T have an idea,” exclaimed one of the fellows who 
had been listening to the dialogue. 

“Gracious, you don’t say so. Better hold on to it, 
those things are worth money these days,” Dodge 
advised. 

“It’s thin,” went on the other ignoring the interrup- 
tion, “suppose you two draw cards for the lady and 
the winner be made to give her a five pound box of 
candy.” 

“Say,” said Dodge in mock wonder, “how long did it 
take you to think all that up?” 


z * clever,” bubbled Thessa. Dodge threw up his 

hands. 

“T see, the whole world conspired to rob me of my 
partner. Since the lady puts the stamp of her ap- 
proval on it, for the sake of a box of candy, I'll give 
in.” A deck of cards was produced. Everyone crowd- 
ed around to see the result. Holton drew first and 
held up to view the trey-o-hearts. Dodge could hardly 
keep from smiling. He then drew and exhibited amid 
the laughter of all, the duce of clubs. 

“Congratulations, my boy, with such luck and such 
a partner the prize will surely be yours,” he told the 
winner. 

Soon the games started and quiet reigned for an 
hour and a half, but when the hostess announced the 


prize winners neither Dodge nor Holton were among 
them. The latter never did learn the winners of the 
lesser prizes for when he saw the winner of the first 
prize for the gentlemen he emembered that he was 
the fellow whom the policeman had arrested for strik- 
ing the Mexican chauffeur that morning. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


| Pages at him Holton thought that he must 
have recently come to town because he did not 
remember having, seen him before. 

“Say, who is the chap who won the scarf-pin?” ask- 
ed Carlton who was hurrying past with an ice for 
some girl. 

“That’s Ralph Somebody-or-other, Nice fellow, 
comes from up state some-place-or-other. I'll intro- 
duce you sometime.” Carlton answered in a hurried 
manner, casting glances to where someone was wait- 
ing for the ice. All this was not information at all 
to the inquirer who looked moodily at Carlton’s re- 
treating form. 

“Well, Mr. Ralph Somebody, I will just find out 
what you havet o say about the whereabouts of your 
cousin, Miss Blank Blank,” Holton remarked to him- 
self as he started toward Ralph who was imbibing 
punch. 

“Upon my honor, Ralph, I thought sure that I 
would be wearing that pin about now,” said Robert 
in the manner of an old friend. 

“Is that so?” smiled the other, “well the best laid 
plans of mice and men—” 

“Indeed they do,” agreed Robert, “come to think 
of it how did you come out in the matter of waging 
war on Mexico?” A shadow passed over Ralph’s face. 
He put his cup down as though the thought of the 
affair pained him. 

(Continued in July Issue.) 


THE NEGRO AND THE STAGE 


(Continued from page 9.) 
ments in two years who can doubt the Negro’s near- 
ness to natural interpretation? 
“Art knows neither race nor color. 
and will be accepted by all. 


It should be 


OME years ago, I had the great pleasure of wit- 

nessing the Sicilian players, who came to this 
country and showed us their acting—the art that 
somehow has been neglected by the American artist 
(this is not the fault of the American artist, but the 
fault of the manager who commercializes the art of 
acting without deevloping the artist. The greatest 
tribute that can be paid to the Lafayette .players is 
that they can be likened unto the Sicilian players, who 
gave performances in their native language and tem- 
perment and those of the public who had the good for- 
tune of witnessing them will never forget those won- 
derful interpretations. 

“Hypocrisy retards all progress and becomes @ 
menace as it is the foundation of false standards. 
The stage is the greatest school after all because upon 
it great thoughts and philosophies and moral lessons 
are preached.” 

The following Lafayette players are at the Avenue 
Theatre in Chicago giving a rare treat in their won- 
derful interpretations: Abbie Mitchell, Inez Clough, 
Susie Sutton, Lillian Gillian Gillam, Alice Gorgas,. 
Tomm Brown, William (“Babe”) Townsend, Charles. 
Olden, J, Francis Mores, Will A. Cooke, A. B. Coma- 
thiere, Walter Robinson and Lionel Monagas. Chicago, 
a great cosmopolitan center welcomes these pioneers. 
of the dramatic world in full realization of their ac- 
complishments as they blaze the trail for Negro up- 
lift. 
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the selection and use of a good toilet 
soap as with one’s food. 


OUR HIGH-BROWN SAVON DE LUXE repre- 
sents the Acme of Perfection in scientific soap-mak- 
ing—it is daintily scented and its fragrance you will 
find delightful and pleasing. 


Put upin a handsome Brown and Gold package. 
Price 25c per cake. 


The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 


DEPT. H. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Manufactured by 
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As much care should be exercised in 
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Of All Sad Words Of Tongue Or Pen 


The saddest are those uttered by the Newsdealer who tells you 
that he has sold every copy of the Half-Century. Order in advance. 
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| AIDA HAIR POMADE | 
= [Aida Overton Walker] 5 
: CREATED FOR UTILITY AND FASHION : 
i PSHSSESTESE SES i 
= A perfect Hair Dressing, especially prepared = 
= for usage with the irons. Gives the hairanatural = 
= soft and silken lustre and keeps it inthe desired = 
= position in the warmest weather. If you are : 
= not one of its users, buy a can today and you = 
= will say: “It is just what I am looking = 
= for.” Aida pomade is 2 
= also used as a daily = 
= Hair Dressing, making = 
= rough hair soft and = 
= pliable. = 
2 Price 25 Cents : 
= Manufactured by = 
= Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co. = 
= Dept. H.C. CHICAGO, ILL. : 
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REPARATIONS for the wedding, 

that is the beauty preparations, 
properly begin at least two months be- 
fore the wedding day. For unless one 
is a rival of Helen of Troy there will 
be much to do. 


In the first place the bride-to-be will 
need rest—plenty of rest, so that she 
will not be pale, hollow-eyed and nerv- 
ous on the eventful day. She should 
not permit her preparations for the 
wedding to rob her of the necessary 
‘amount of sleep, for no matter how 
beautiful her gown, or the decorations 
of the church, if she is tired and weary, 
she cannot look beautiful. 


Suppose we begin with the feet. They 
will need the best of care, for who can 
smile, indeed, who can keep from frown- 
ing when the feet ache? If the feet 
need the attention of the chiropodist, 
have them attended to at once, be- 
cause sometimes the amateur only 
makes matters worse by attempting to 
remove a corn or treat a bunion when 
she really does not know how to do it. 
Keep the feet very clean. Wash them 
at least once a day and change the 
stockings as often. See that the shoes 
fit properly. If your foot requires a 
number six shoe, don’t make the mis- 
take of trying to squeeze it into a num- 
ber four and a-half because your foot 
won’t look one bit better nor smaller, 
and besides the shoes will always be 
crooked and your feet will get larger 
because you squeezed them. Venus, 
who has always been considered the 
most perfectly formed woman in the 
world’s history, did not have a remark- 
ably small foot, in fact if she had worn 
modern shoes she would have worn a 
size six, but her foot was perfectly 
formed. It isn’t the size, it’s the fit 
that counts in shoes. 

The hands will need attention. Keep 
them well scrubbed, and wear gloves at 
night for sleeping, so that they will 
keep smooth. It is well to keep a 
bleaching paste on the hands at night 
and to bandage the arms as well, ap- 
plying a thick coat of the bleaching 
paste to the arm before the bandage is 
put on. Wear gloves when doing any 
kind of disagreeable work. When wash- 
ing dishes, use rubber gloves to keep 
the hands from becoming rough and 
red. Nothing will make the hands un- 
sightly half so quick as plunging them 
into water that is hot and dirty or 
cleansing solutions that are too strong. 

If you have occasion to take up ashes, 
to dig around in the garden, sweep or 
dust a pair of cotton gloves should be 
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MAKING THE MOST OF YOUR GOOD POINTS 


By Evelyn Northington 





worn, otherwise the hands will be 
rough. and the dirt will be ground in 
them so deep that it is almost impossi- 
ble to make them smooth again, 


The nails should be filed into what- 
ever shape is preferred, either pointed 
or oval, though the oval is considered 
better taste by many women. Take 
eff any little remnants of under cuticle 
or the inside nail with an emery board. 
Clean the nails with an orange wood 
stick, the tip of which is wrapped in a 
bit of cotton and dipped in peroxide of 
hydrogen. After shaping and cleans- 
ing the nails, soak the fingers in a 
bowl of warm soapy water until the 
cuticle is softened. Then push back the 
cuticle around the nail, using an orange 
wood stick for the purpose. Trim off 
the rough cuticle with a pair of cuticle 
scissors. Use a little nail polish and 
with the buffer polish the nails until 
they shine. Then scrub the nails thor- 
oughly with a nail brush in warm, 
soapy water and dry with a soft towel. 

The neck will need attention. ‘Most 
people’s necks are darker than their 
faces, simply because the neck does not 
receive half the attention the face does. 
Most women powder the face very care- 
fully and never touch the neck, they 
put cleansing creams and bleaches on 
the face and perhaps the front of the 
neck and never think of touching the 
back. But in these days of low necks 
and high headdresses, the back of the 
neck is most conspicuous. If it is con- 
siderably darker than the face, you will 
have to use a strong bleach. Scrub 
the neck well, with a flesh brush and 
apply the bleaching paste, just as you 
do to the arms, leaving the paste on 
all day while you do your work. You 
can apply a solution of peroxide and 
lemon juice at night and let it dry in. 
This will not stain the bedding as the 
bleaching paste does. If the neck is 
very dark, it may take some time to 
bleach it out to the color of the face, 
but if the bleach is.applied regularly 
and the neck is given a coat of powder 
when one goes out of doors, it will soon 
be as smooth and pretty as the skin on 
the fice. 

Strong bleaches should not be used 
on the face. In fact bleaching is hard- 
ly to be recommended except to remove 
spots from the face. A light skin is no 
prettier than a dark one—the beauty 
of any skin lies in the clarity and even- 
ness of the color. The beautiful skin, 
regardless of color, is free from pim- 
ples, blackheads and spots. Superfiuous 
hair on the face should be removed by 
an expert by means of the electric 
needle. Depilatories are not to be rec- 
ommended for removing hair from the 
face. 

Don’t forget the hair. Keep it clean, 
if it needs oiling, keep it oiled and well 
brushed. Let it hang loose when you 
are about the house, and braid it or 
twist it up at night when you go to 
bed. Straighten it if necessary, but do 
not straighten it unless it is perfectly 
clean and perfectly dry. Test your irons 
to see that they are not too hot, and use 
enough oil to keep from burning the 
hair, If you wear false hair, use the 
best you can afford, and keep that clean, 
and oiled. Cheap hair is hard and brit- 
tle and is apt to break your hair off, 
if you wear it constantly. It is better 
to buy a good quality of hair from a 
reliable firm, or to have your own comb- 
ings made up into switches or puffs or 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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| DOMESTIC SCIENCE | 


THE VERY FIRST DAY IN THE KITCHEN 
By Leona Eldridge Porter 


RIDES of ovher years have been 

noted for their wastefulness. 

Many of them went into the 

kitchen without the slightest 
knowledge of cooking, or perhaps they 
knew how to cook some things, they did 
not know how to balance a meal prop- 
erly. But the bride of this year, knows 
how to do most everything. She even 
knows the first principles of economy— 
war times teach us many things. No 
doust she has attended many of the 
cooking and canning classes that have 
been held in various communities for 
the purpose of teaching us how to pre- 
pare new kinds of food, and how to 
make that food so palatable that our 
families will not hesitate to eat it. But 
even with all this superior knowledge 
she trembles just a little bit when she 
enters her spick and span kitchen for 
the first time. She wants to please her 
“lord and master” but at he same 
time she wants to adhere strictly to 
the requests of Uncle Sam, 


Let us spend a day with Mrs. War- 
bride and see if we cannot help her a 


BREAKFAST 
Sliced fresh pineapple 
Oatmeal with top milk and sugar 
Griddle cakes with maple syrup 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON 


Lima beans with salt pork 
Spoon cornbread 
Stewed apples Cottage cheese 
Tea 


DINNER 


Minced Lamb 
Mustard greens with corn meal 
dumplings 
Stuffed tomatoes 
Rice custard 
Tea 


Griddle Cakes 

1% cupsful whole wheat flour 
1 tablespoonful sugar 
% teaspoonful salt 
% teaspoonful soda 
1 cup sour milk 

(Mix and salt the flour, sugar, salt 
and soda, and sour milk, beat well and 
drop from tip of a tablespoon on a hot 
griddle rubbed over with a piece of 
turnip. Cook on one side; when puffed 
and cooked on edges, turn and cook on 
the other side. One well beaten egg 
may be used in these griddle cakes if 
desired. If thinner cakes are wanted, 
add more milk and water. 


Corn Meal Dumplings 


1 cupful corn meal 
2 cupsful corn meal 
1 teaspoonful salt 

Pour the boiling water over the corn- 
meal and add the salt; add a little 
more water if it swells too dry. Mold 
into dumplings while hot, dipping the 
hands into cold water every minute to 
prevent burning. Drop the dumplings 
into the liquor in which the greens 
cooked, cover closely and cook for 15 
minutes. Serve on dish with the 
greens. 

Cheese Soufle 
teaspoonsful baking powder 
cupful melted cheese 
cupful hot milk 
teaspoonful salt 
cupful bread crumbs 
egg 
1 tablespoonful shortening 

Melt one tablespoorNyl of shortening 
and mix it with one cupful of grated 
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bit in arranging meals for that first 
day. 

Suppose we begin with the breakfast. 
It should be a simple affair and she 
should look at her “Hoover” calendar 
to see whether or not it is wheatless 
or meatless day. 


BREAKFAST 
Strawberries or blackberries 
Rice and milk Bramd bread 
Victory omlet 
Cocoa 


LUNCHEON 
Cheese soufle 
Bread sticks Olives 
Asparagus with butter sauce 
Tea 


DINNER 


Trish stew with dumplings 
Combination salad 
Raspberries Peanut butter 
Cookies Cocoa 


cheese, one cupful of hot milk, half 
a tablespoonful of salt, a few grains 
of cayenne, one cupful of breadcrumbs 
and the beaten yolk of the egg. Cook 
for about three minutes or until well 
blended. Remove from the fire and, 
when cold, add three teaspoonsful of 
baking powder, and fold in the beaten 
white of the egg. Bake in a greased 
casserole dish in a moderate oven for 
about thirty minutes. Serve hot in the 
dish in which it was baked, 


Irish Stew 
lb. mutton chuck 
cup carrot 
cup turnip 
small onion 
cups potatoes 
tablespoonsful flour 
tablespoonsful water 
teaspoonful salt 
teaspoonful pepper 
Wipe and cut the mutton in pieces, 
put in kettle, cover with boiling water, 
add carrot, turnip and onion cut in 
small pieces, bring to boiling point, and 
cook until tender, Add the potatoes 
cut in quarter inch slices, put dump- 
lings on top, cover and boil twelve min- 
utes. Remove dumplings to serving 
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dish, mix flour with cold water, add 

to stew, stir until boiling point is reach- 

ed, add salt and pepper and serve. 
(Continued on page 17) 
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HYGIENIC PET BAKING POWDER 


For Cakes, Pastries, Biscuits, and ALL Particular Baking 


SESS SSSESSESSS EERE $FFF559559565554 
Service shows itself in ducts, but—remember a 
use and we all purchase painted biscuit may 
things to use them. You look more tempting 
could never even guess than a real bdiscuit— 


the quality of Hygienic 
Pet Baking Powder un- 
til you have used it, 
and then the results 
will be so entirely 
satisfactory you 
will always have a 
can in your pantry. 
Some manufacturers 
draw very attractive 
pictures of their Bak- 
ing Powder and its pro- 


however, you would 
never buy the painted 
biscuit to serve for 
breakfast. 
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We comply with all 
standards. 


For sale by reliable dealers. 
10 and 20 cents per can. 


pure food 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO 
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Get Black’s Blue Book 


AND BE POSTED ON 


Who’s Who and What’s What 


IN CHICAGO AND VICINITY 


Colered People’s Business and Professional Direetery 
and Guide for Chicago is now ready and going fast 


Send 35 Cents in Stamps to 


SSS ~—s Black’s Blue Book Co. 


6446 ST LAWRENCE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Do You Like Good Perfumes? | 


OUR PERFUMES 


TOILET WATERS 


If you wish Lasting Perfumes and Toilet Waters in the true flower odors 
use some of these: 

LES FLEURS—A combination of flowers. 

HIGH-BROWN—A fragrant, lasting odor, originated by us. 

DIANANIS—Something new and original. 

LE TREFLE—The true odor of aclover blossom. 

VIOLET, ROSE, CRAB APPLE, LILAC, and a number of other popular 
odors. 


we also manufacture a line of Sachet Powders. 


MADEBY 


The Overton - Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 


. H. C., CHICAGO 
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THE BEST COMB 
Your MONEY CAN BUY 


, <a> 


A large brass comb, wooden 
handle, polished steel ferrules, 
will hold heat longer than any 
comb now sold, 


With metal holder.............. $1.25 
Same comb, small size...... -75 


A heavy 
metal 
Puller, 
Handsomely 
finished. 
Unusual 
value. 

Price ........ $1.00 
Winona Hair 
Emporium 
5011 S. Wa- 
bash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE 


Think of the realization of your fondest dream—The perpetu- 
ation of youth and beauty. 


You can make this dream come true by using 


Hygienic Peroxide Vanishing Cream 
a product of a rare order 
Dripping with fragrance and soothing coolness. 


Especially prepared for oily complexions—delightful af- 
ter shaving. Manufactured by:— 


THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Is Your Church in Debt? 


YOU CAN 


Give $50.00 to $100.00 
AND NOT MISS IT 


We have an excellent plan by which you can easily 
earn $50.00 or more within a few days and not in- 
terfere with your regular duties. 
ticulars. 


Write us for par- 
Be sure to give us your pastor’s name 
and the name of your church as well as your own. 


Address 


The Church Aid Dept. 
Care of 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
5202 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
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DISHWASHING HELPS 

EW people really like to wash 

dishes. Therefore a help here and 
there to make the task easier is always 
welcome. I had two baskets of moder- 
ately heavy wire (small wire waste 
baskets will do), these fitted inside of 
an ordinary pail. I made an upright 
wire handle on the wire basket so that 
it could be lifted in and out of the pail 
without difficulty. I filled the pail with 
hot soapy water, and placed it in the 
sink. Then I scraped all the dishes 
and placed them in the basket, and 
plunged the basket into the pail. Then 
I turned the basket rapidly from right 
to left and up and down for a few min- 
utes. Then I poured clear hot water 
over the dishes and left them to drain. 
In my new way it takes almost no time 
to “do the dishes” and a once distaste- 
ful task becomes a pleasure.—Mrs, I. 
O. L., Mishawaka, Ind. 


A Washday Help 

A friend gave me a little hint some 
time ago that has proven to be valu- 
able to me. No doubt it will help 
others who have to do their own wash- 
ing. Try putting a little bluing in 
your boiler when you get ready to put 
the clothes in. The bluing and soap 
suds together will make them wonder- 
fully white—Mrs. M. M. Gildon, Mt. 
Vernon, Wash. 


Washing Milk Bottles. 

If you wish to keep milk bottles or 
jugs really clean, never scald with hot 
water, because this merely causes the 
particles of milk to stick tightly to the 
sides of the bottle or jug. They should 
be grst rinsed in cold water, then in 
water that is slightly warmer, then 
water that is warmer still, and so on 
until the water is quite warm, then 
you will find that the bottles are quite 
clean. Milk utensils should be scoured 
with salt or ashes or boiled thoroughly 
once a week. Otherwise the milk that 
is put in them is apt to sour quickly.— 
Cc. C. K., Maysville, Ky. 


If the Water is Hard 

It is impossible to use bluing in hard 
water without streaking the clothes. 
In localities where soft water is scarce, 
washing may be made much easier by 
udding a little sweet milk to the water 
before the bluing is added. Not only 
will the clothes be easier to iron, but 
they will also last much longer.—F. H. 
W., Bimiji, Minn. 


To Kill Moths 

Moths are apt to get in the winter 
garments and furs this time of year, 
especially if they are left in the closets. 
If you will saturate a cloth twelve 
inches square with formaldehyde, place 
the cloth in the closet and close up 
tightly for twelve hours, the fumes will 
kill the moths as well as their eggs. 
The same may be used in chests, 
trunks or boxes where clothing is 
stored.—L. McC., Lincoln, Neb. 


PIN MONEY HINTS 


AN EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 
Conducted by HELEN MARTIN 


A New Silver Cleaner 

The next time you get out of silver 
polish try the following: Beat to a 
stiff froth the white of one egg, and 
add to this enough soda to make a 
stiff paste. First wash and dry the 
silver thoroughly, then scour with the 
paste until all dark places are removed. 
Now rinse in cold water and the silver 
will be bright and clean—E. A. T.,, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

To Wash Lace 

The best way to wash lace is to 
squeeze it first in hot water and then 
cold. When it is perfectly clean, stif- 
fen it by dipping it in milk. It should 
be pressed on the wrong side, with a 
fairly hot iron. 





To Launder Colored Goods 

Colored dresses are fashionable this 
year, and not only are they fashion- 
able, but they are also very expensive. 
Therefore, it pays to take good care of 
them. When washing gingham, mus- 
lin and other colored goods, soak in 
cold salt water, then wash in strong 
suds made by dissolving white soap in 
warm water. Wash quickly, rinse in 
cold water and dry in the shade.—A. T. 
A., Madison, Wis. 





For a Man’s Hat 

If you have been unfortunate enough 
to crack your derby, try holding a 
lighted match inside the hat as close 
to the broken spot as possible. The 
heat will soften the texture of the hat 
so that it can be brushed with a stiff 
brush until its former smoothness is 
entirely regained—J. W. J., New York 
City. 





To Remove Spots from Furniture 

Frequently when something is spilled 
on highly polished furniture a white 
spot is left. These spots may be re- 
moved by an application of common 
baking soda. Dampen the soda, allow 
it to remain on the spots for a short 
time and then rub vigorously.—G. B. 
Q., Marion, Ind. 





Cleaning Green Vegetables 

When cleaning any kind of greens 
for the table, such as lettuce, spinach, 
mustard, cress, etc., add a tablespoon- 
ful of salt to the water and small in- 
sects or worms that cannot be reached 
will rise to the top very quickly.—Miss 
L. M., Grayson, New York. 





To Freshen Up a Black Straw. 

If you have a black straw hat that 
has become shabby and dusty looking, 
it may be freshened up so that it will 
look as good as new if it is rubbed 
over thoroughly with a cloth that has 
been dipped in alcohol. If it is a rough 
braid, an old toothbrush can be used to 
advantage to get the dust and grime 
out of the crevices.—Miss F. T., Nor- 
folk, Va. 


BEAUTY HINTS 


(Continued from page 14) 


curls, than it is to buy any kind of hair 
and to buy it any place. 

And finally, study your face, try dif- 
ferent styles of hairdressing to find one 
that is becoming to ou. Study your 
face to see what style suits it best, and 
study your hair to see how it can be 
dressed to the best advantage. A few 
minutes work each day will bring out 
all your good points and make your bad 


% : 
Sede he ete ce she cte ate cece teete oh octet tects detected dee eee dee Geeeeeegqeones less conspicuous. 


So many otherwise pretty faces are 
spoiled by bad teeth! If your teeth are 
in need of attention see a dentist at 
once. If they are dark and caked with 
tartar have them cleaned and keep them 
clean. Occasionally wash them with 
peroxide to keep them white. Be sure 
to brush them after each meal to pre- 
vent decay. Try to preserve your own 
teeth and remember that the beautiful 
set of teeth is the pearly set—not the 
gold. 
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SUCCESSFUL CANNING é $ 
_— { IT BLEACHES! 
. : * 
es high cost of food last winter ‘cold pack” method, or they may be] # 
r alone should be an incentive to used for jelly. Comparatively few 3 
of silver make you do your own canning this people are successful jelly makers. = also clears the come- 
eat toa yea.r. The “cold pack” method makes But if your jelly doesn’t “jell” you] = : a 
egg, and canning easy, as it does away with will have to standardize your jelly 3 plexion of all blemishes: 
make a unnecessary handling of fruit and jars. making. Cook the fruit, then try out $ : S h ; 
dry the This “cold pack” way takes only one’ the juice to see if it contains pectin, h— m=—- 
with the handling of the fruit and jars, and one by adding one tablespoonful of alcohol >: Keep s the skin S moot . Fir eo Fres 3 
removed, cooking of the fruit. Heat, time and to one tablespoonful of juice. If the 3 and Youthful looking. Will positively re- 2 
the silver energy are saved, thus, and the canner pectin is there a gelatinous mass will] # ° s : 
: A. is not tired to death when her task is form which can be gathered upon a 3 a blackheads, liver 5P lotches, tan, pump les and + 
done. spoon. If it doesn’t it will be impos- 3 recRies. 3 
Cherries may be canned by this sible to make jelly with that juice un-| 4 e e e + 
method, and as they are plentiful in _ _ - it hea with — “ 3 Contains nothing that can possibly 3 
ace is to June and extremely high in winter, it e white skin of oranges. Many of) @ one . * 
and then would be well to ioe as many as pos- the jelly failures are due to adding too ; uyure the most sensitive skin. 3 
ean, stif- sible now. Wash, stem and pit the much or too little sugar to the juice,| # . 3 
It should cherries, then test the jars to see that oF from too long boiling. Three quar-| 4 Price 25 Cents & 
e, with a they are perfectly clean and flawless ters of a cupful of sugar to one cupful . 3 
and see if there are any imperfections of any fruit juice is the rule for every) » Manufactured by * 
in the rubbers. Now pack the cher- kind of fruit except currants or green| % 2 
ods ries in the jars. Make a syrup of 18 stapes, where the old rule of “cup for] » Th * 
1able this ounces of sugar and 3 quarts of water, CUP” holds good. If the fruit is not] e : 
fashion- and as soon as it is boiling pour over S0Ur enough to make good jelly, add $ on $ 
*xpensive. the cherries. Adjust the rubber and lemon juice. Boil the juice rapidly,| 2 Overton - Hygienic + 
\d care of cap and partially tighten the tops of Until two rows of drops form on the : : 
am, mus- the jars, but do not seal. Place the Spoon when held sidewise. Pour into| 4 Mfg Co * 
, soak in jars in the sterilizer and cover with hot sterilized glasses, cool and pour 4 r F 3 
in strong water. Cook for sixteen minutes after Paraffin over the top. If these direc-| 4 Chi Ill * 
e soap in the water jumps. Remove the jars tions are followed carefully, your jelly $ icago, . : 
rinse in from the water, tighten the covers and ‘Should stand alone. al , 3 
je.—A. T. invert. The jars should be wrapped to Pineapple and rhubarb are plentiful | $ Write for Terms to Agents + 
prevent bleaching. now and as they are both excellent $ 3 
Asparagus should be canned at this — . good supply should be canned | Qyggggeeeeeeree rene shooess$ss$eoeeeeeeorssseeoseoosees. 
te enough _ oe Select good, — oe "aucas ° ae splendid — dandelions 
S an ere are any woody ends cu ; : 
molding a them off. Blanch them by placing over ‘P inach and a Po — table DELAYS IN DELIVERY 
as close live steam for fifteen or twenty min- &°CemS are good canned or dried. In case you do not receive your copy of the HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
ble. The utes. then plunge into cold water The drying process, which is particu- as promptly as you have heretofore, please be patient and remember that WE 
f the hat , PRUNE’ ae ‘T- larly adapted to beans, peas, etc., may ARE AT WAR. Supplies for the troops, both in the American Army and in the 
: Pack 'them in enameled tins or in hos d d ; . ni Armies of our Allies are being handled by every railroad in America. More 
th a stiff glass jars, and fill with hot, salted 8°, be used to advantage in the pre- than that, many of the railway employees as well as postal clerks have been 
thness is water. Cap the jars and cook for serving of greens, peppers, and a num- drafted. Because of these things, second class mail is subject to some delay 
New York twenty-five minutes. Remove and test. ber of other foods. Of course there are aah an are recat paw aan SS eons dane socio eileen _ 
If they are properly sealed, the end many varieties of evaporators on the for unforeseen delays, We thank you. 
will bulge a trifle. When they aoe market, and the amateur will doubtless 
rniture been labeled they are ready to store. find — — the most par soa 
s sle Stawberren may be put up in the 27c°7n&. Bat many people ho hav 
; : 2 e vege 
oo “Sunshine way.” Stem and wash the Tetstrec font in ‘this terme caww|LOWER PRICES DESPITE THE WAR 
ay berries, then measure accurately equal ...., Take dandelions and other 
common weights of strawberries and sugar. pard = tod. ent h 
da, allow Put alternate layers of fruit and sugar ™ ee oom area a4 otrnmgba 4 An acceptable and appropriate gift 
r a short in the preserving kettle and bring ee oe hold on pir : = : Birthday P t 
a a -. , n to hold the plant togeth- or a Birthday Presen 
y slowly to the boiling point. Boil for er and make it easier to handle, they y 
ten minutes and skim frequently. shake as much of the water off as pos- SEEEEESD 
- Place on platters in the sun for three inje and “string” it. Then they hang No. 1075— 
es or four days, and cover with a gl +. 3 a 
of greens to keep a dust. When the fruit is salips yipae = — be oy — Ladies’ Convertable Bracelet 
, Spinach, plump and the syrup is thick, pack aoe When ‘ace ao dry aoe the Watch, extra heavy gold _ Plated 
‘blespoon- cold in jars or glasses, and seal oe ee good finish, with nickel jeweled 
small in- ‘ : F bags in a dry, cool place until needed. movement, and a detachable, con- 
hed Blackberries also present themselves Before cooking, they should be soaked vertable self adjusting braclet, to 
: a le in June. They may be canned by the overnight. fit any size wrist. Watch can be 
ahaa worn on guard chain or chatelaine 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE (Continued from page 15) pin. Our net price $4.50 each. 
Straw. Victory Omlet Put salt, capenne, paprika, oil and vine- 
hat that ¥% cupful of cooked oatmeal gar in bottle, shake until blended and 
y looking, 2 eggs : pour over the salad. Thin slices of on- 
at it will ¥% cupful of sweet milk ion may be added if desired. No. 120— 
is rubbed 4 saltspoon full of salt s Gents, Octagon shape, 12 
. . k: 
that has Mix the oatmeal and milk together Bread Sticks size, open, thin model watch, 
s a rough thoroughly and add both the eggs; beat 2 cupsful cornmeal 5 year gold filled case, fitted 
e used to well, adding the salt and pepper to 2 cupsful boiling water with a Swiss, nickel adjusted 
nd grime taste. Grease a frying pan with butter 1 tablespoonful shortening 7 jewel lever escapement 
T., Nor- or drippings and pour the mixture in 114 teaspoonsful salt movement, gold filled solder- 
quickly. When it is a light brown 1 egg ed links Waldemar chain, 
serve on a hot platter. Garnish with 2 cupsful flour with fancy engraved gold 
parsley. 4 tablespoonsful baking powder filled cigar cutter combina- 
Combination Salad Y% cupful milk ae oe ee 
8 radishes Scald the cornmeal with the two a dis tgp ptt ah 
faces are 1 cucumber cupsful of boiling water. Add one eleceeiaae low price $6.50 
teeth are 1 head of lettuce tablespoonful shortening, and the salt, h oe Ne. 1675 
— = \% teaspoonful salt cover closely and set aside to cool. Add To ” ? 
ae % teaspoonful paprika one well beaten egg,. add the flour and) ent by mail or express, char aid on receipt of price. If on receipt 
peep them 4 tablespoonsful salad oil baking powder, which have been sifted| you do at find this to be the bent’ wales to be had for a money, or if pa 
rem with 2 tablespoonsful vinegar together. Add three quarters of a cup-| are not fully satisfied, return to us at our expense, and we will cheerfully 
a sure Slice the radishes and pared cucum- ful of milk to make a thin batter, and| refund your money. 
A pre- ber very thinly, and wash the lettuce. bake in breadstick tins in a hot oven 
your own Put in cold water until crisp; drain and for twenty minutes. By using less THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY co. 
—_ dry on a towel. Place lettuce ina salad milk the dough can be shaped into long 5207 S. STATE ST. DEPT. 412. 


bowl, arrange alternate slices of radish 
and cucumber overlapping one another. 





thin sticks and baked far apart in an 
ordinary pan. 
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Learn to knit, crochet, tat. 


A SET OF BOOKS 
FOR EVERY READER 


OF THE 


Half-Century Magazine 


MAKE YOUR OWN SELECTION 


Full instructions and 


patterns in making all kinds of crocheted, knitted and 
tatted novelties, 


Book N 
Bood N 
Book N 
Book 'N 
Book N 
Book N 


300k 


Book N 
Book N 
Book N 


Book 


Book N 
Book N 
Book N 
Book N 


Contains patterns for yokes of various kinds. 
Edgings and insertions. 

Cluny laces. 

Bedspreads, scarfs, pillows, etc. 

Caps, doilies and collars 

Tatting and Maltese crochet. 

Soudoir Caps, towel edges, etc. 

Yokes for combinations, nightgowns, etc. 

New Ideas in Breakfast caps, yokes, edges, centerpieces, etc. 
Baby bonnets, aprons, Dressing table sets. 
Knitted garments for men, boys and soldiers. 
Marie Antoinette patterns, curtains, Cluny edges. 
Miscellaneous crochet patterns. 

Knitted Garments for ladies and misses. 


Knitting for children, infants ,dolls, etc. 


THE OFFERS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


. 1—Any ONE of these books GIVEN with a sub- 


scription at $1.00 a year, sent direct to us. 


2—Any THREE of these books GIVEN with a 
to us. 


3—Any SIX of these books GIVEN with a sub- 


scription for THREE YEARS, sent direct 
to us. 


THE HALF CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


5202 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Ills. 


Gentlemen: 


find 


I am interested in offer No. .................. , and you may 
enter my subscription for 


years, for which 


enclosed $........................ (One dollar for one year, 


two dollars for two years, three dollars for three years.) 


Name 


Address .... 
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FUN WITH THE CHILDREN 


HE DIDN’T WANT TO GET LICKED 

Algy was always getting into trou- 
ble with his playmates, but almost in- 
variably got the worst of it in a strug- 
gle for mastery. After a recent defeat, 
he announced that he would stay in his 
own yard hereafter and play with his 
dog. “Spot doesn’t fight,’ he added by 
way of explanation. 

“Oh, I see,” his mother remarked. 
“You don’t like to fight as well as you 
used to.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t mind fighting,” re- 
plied Algy, “if I didn’t get licked every 
time.” 


HE WANTED TO CRY BUT— 

Oliver was dressed in his soldier uni- 
form playing war with his little sister 
and another little boy. In making a 
charge on the imaginary enemy, Oliver 
fell and cut his hand on a piece of 
broken glass. He came to his mother 
and noticing that he did not cry, as he 
usually did, she remarked “You are a 
brave boy not to cry when you have 
been cut so badly.” 

Oliver swallowed hard then replied: 
“Tf I cry I’ll disgrace my soldier’s uni- 
form.” 


THOUGHT THEY WERE PETRIFIED 

Billy was out walking with his moth- 
er one day, when they passed a monu- 
ment. “That’s ‘President Lincoln,” said 
his mother. Pretty soon they passed 
another and his mother said, “That’s 
Gen. Grant over there, and Benjamin 
Franklin here.” 

Billy looked thoughtfully at them 
both then at his mother and said, 
“Mother, do all great men get as hard 
as that when they die?” 


A DIFFERENT ARMY 

Soldier: “What are you crying for, 
little girl?” 

Little Girl: 
the army.” 

Soldier: “You shouldn’t cry for 
that; won’t you like to see your daddy 
dressed like me?” 

Little Girl: “But—but daddy joined 
the Salvation Army.” 


“Cause daddy joined 


BACKWARD, TURN BACKWARD 

Samuel had been very naughty, and 
as punishment his mother said he could 
not go out doors and play with his lit- 
tle friend. Turning to his little sister, 
he said, “I wish I’d been naughty yes- 
terday when it rained, instead of to- 
day.” 


A DIFFERENT KIND OF EXAMI- 
NATION 

Mother (to her small son who has 
been unusually quiet all evening): 
“Bobby, you must be studying for an 
examination.” 

Bobby: “I am.” 

Mother: “Well, son, remember what 
mother told you,—it never pays to 
study too hard at the last minute. You 
must get your lessons every day.” 

Bobby: “Yes’m.” 

Mother: “What are you being exam- 
ined for at this time of the year?” 

Bobby: “Adenoids.” 


TWO OLDER THAN HE WAS 

A lady anxious to find out how many 
children her new neighbor had asked 
one of the boys. “How many of you 
are there, Sonny?” 

“Five,” he answered. 

“Are you the oldest?” questioned 
the lady. 

“No’m,” the boy replied, “there’s two 


” 


older’n me,—ma an’ pa! 


MA WINS, BUT— 

A woman invited a few friends to 
dinner. The hostess insisted that one 
of the guests take another plate of pork 
and beans. “Why,” he said, “I’ve had 
two already, but it’s such nicely cook- 
ed pork and beans, I believe I’ll have 
to take another plate.” 

“Ma’s won!” exclaimed the little boy 
at his side. “Ma’s won. She said you’d 
sit there and make a hog of yourself if 
you came.” 


HOW PA FELT 
Young Man Caller: “So Miss Ethel 
is your oldest sister? Who comes after 
her?” 
Her Small Brother: “Nobody ain’t 
come after her yet, but Pa says the 
first fellow that comes can have her.” 


LOGIC 
“Mother, have I got to take a bath?” 
“Why, if you didn’t you wouldn’t be 
clean for Sunday School.” 
“And if I wasn’t clean, then I 
wouldn’t have to go.” 


WHAT SHE LIKED BEST 
Dorothy was allowed to sit at the 
table with the elders at 5 o’clock tea. 
“Where would you like best to sit, 
Dorothy?” asked the hostess. “Next 
to the cake, please,’ answered Dorothy. 


NOTE .—\These funny sayings of the children will be alternated occasionally 


with our regular column “If It’s Funny—Laugh.” 


We will be pleased to have 


you send in anything that you consider clever and appropriate for this page. 


GOOD CONVERSATION 


(Continued from page 12) 


icism too far, nor purposely give it an 
acrid touch. 


HERE is a grim tradition that a 

person should never say anything 
behind another’s back which he would 
not say before his face. This is all 
very well so far as it relates to veno- 
mous tales repeated purposely to in- 
jure; but how colorless are the people 
who have absolutely no critical opinions 
on anything or anybody; or people who 
having them, never express them! Crit- 
icism and cavil are two very different 
things, Absence of criticism is absence 
of the power of distinction. This age 
of science has taught people to look 
truth straight in the face and learn to 
discriminate. That persons to whom 
everything is sweet does not know what 
sweet is. 


It is often hinted by men that women 
and good conversationalists because of 
their irresponsibility—perhaps so, but 
a little gossip now and then is relished 
by the best of men as well as women. 
The tendency to gossip with which men 
eenstantly credit women and in which 
the men themselves keep pace helps 
both men and women very effectively 
to good conversation. 

The roots of gossip are deep in hu- 
man interest; and despite the nearly 
universal opinion of moralists, great 
reputations are more often built out 
of gossip than ruined by it. Discrimi- 
nating people do not create enemies by 
personalities, nor separate friends, be- 
cause they gossip with a heart full of 
love and charity for all and with mal- 
ice towards none. 
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